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Mr. QUICK 


i ft cy . 17 : wk mes ats - ae ,7 . . : : 
THiS excellent actor, and genuine son of miurth, 
¥ } - 1 . ry > > , as . 
whose loss to the Londen stave has long been regretted, 
) ’ = +} ' a ' ~Y a> pel >, a ; 7 
and wiil never, perdaps, oe acdequately supphiec, is a 
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native of this metropolis. His father was a brewer, but 
ee eS ~ ep i j 
young Quick so little hked tue smell of malé and hops, 
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that at twelve veurs oid he enlisted intoa tneatricai co} 
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de | 
ana was the hero of vanous itinerant companies 1D the 


se he 


: i cm iy ee : : ; , 
neighbourhood of London, often performing (as he re- 


} : ii° ' ‘9 ; eve at a ‘ i’ } a a ont ’ La sa ; 
lates Wbithiseli, } Lie Cilla Fale rt Of Richard the Aine. and 
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7 , ; . } . 7 « 
Suarp the Valet, tor the enormous sum of ore shilling 


7 ‘ ’ at . . . ey } , Y *} var ©)» + ° 
pre i iieht | hi the course oi iis marches anda COUNTeL- 

sae . ; , _— _ ae +nv1 . + —— 
marches be met WIT Many Curious AUdVeUIRIS: Et 1S 
told of him, that at the ave of ervhteen, while he was 


| é ide. ie 
playing ia kent, the COMpany ONC Wats With had inade a 
halt at a country-town, and hed tixed on a smal! aie- 


. ? s i* . j ’ ry 
house for their prrait CeO; resiktcnce GUripne Ti } ryitt 


YY iCirstay. but 
their appearance not Demo very well rehisned by th 
host, he secured two Lit on trumks when CO tained the 
riches of the strolitag adveaturers, who had avrecd to 
enact Macbeth on the to:'owtae day. In the evenine ter 
all repaired to the barn ‘o rcheurse, At the samc tianne 
the landlord was intent m observing ther movenients; 
and, applying is car toa ereviee ta the door. be heard 
the ery of the assembled witcties of & Vol iy by mrt; 
Oil which this SO}, of davk SUS pCi [de aud still dar] ey) 1p. 


neciepae: exclanned suddenly to the mo sipall amuze- 
ment of the weird sisters, ** Ave 
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may fly, but I have seeured the trun iks.’"— At another 
thine while he was tt uring r away in all the pomp of tin- 
sélled erandeur and high-sounding blank verse, as the 
noble Tancred, at C roydon-fair, unluckify he had the 
mishap to fall froma hay-loft mito a st. ible; by which 
untoward accident his drapery received some ade litions 
which were not only rather Unset htly, but at the same 
tiine not very grate ful tothe smell. The hero’s mischance 
occasioned a delay, aud the audience became impatient: 
but, when poor T'ancred’s tale was toid, pity succeeded 
displeasure, and his return was hailed with loud plau- 
dits, which enabled him to become * himself avain.” 
At leneth he was engage l by i oote for the enaudkes: 
and h: ippening to play Beau Mordecai in Love la mode, 
tor Shuter’s be nelit, he performed the part so much to 
the satistaction of the author, that he recommended 
him strongly to Mir. Colman, then manager of Covent- 
Garden, where he vradually rose into favour and repu- 
tation, sustulnine A variety of characters with iifinite 
humour, and contnbating essen tially to the success of 
every new comedy, opera, and three, that was exlibited 
on that ste we for a series of years. We believe he was 
near thirty seasons at this theatre. 

About nine or ten vears ago, ¢ for something or for 
nothing’ he quitted his situation at Covent Garden. 
iis emoluments had for some time been considerable, 
and, knowing the value of mdependence, he had so 
prude tly husbanded his profits s, that from the metro- 
polit: in stage he retired a rich man; and resolving not 
bora to vrow pos Or he Occ asionalk y performs on the pi ‘O- 
vincial boards. 


In 1801 he played several nights at Drury Lane, during 
the engagement of Mrs. Billington. i 

Mr. “Qui ick. when joint- manager of the Bristol theatre, 
marred a clergyman’s daughter, by whom he has two 
children, He is fast approaching six ty , but we are happy 
to understand that he enjoys at this moment as good 
health and spirits as at any period of his life. 


The following is a list of the characters of which he 
was the origiaal representative. 


Invasion Sir 1. Evergreen. Modern Antiques Cockletop 
Barataria - Sanco Panca. Patrick in Prussia - Quiz. 
Crotchet Lodge Vrunclwon. Robin tood - Little John. 
Poor Pulcan = + - Crunp. Highland Reel - M‘Gilpin. 
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Relies Stratazem - Hardy. 
Boid Si rolke 
Won Cvresar. 

ts the Man? Pen- 
dragon. 

Crusade 
Such Things are 
‘Tremor. 

Wild Oats Sir G. Thunder. 
Two Jdisers - - - - Gripe. 
Doldrum - Old Septimus, 
Life's Vagaries - Dickens, 
Tom Thumb Wing Arthur, 


Which 


Bantam. 
Sir Luke 


Road to Ruin - - - silky. 
Widow of Delphi - Mega- 
dorus. 


Tle would be a Soldier Sir 
Oliver Oldstock. 

Cure for the Heart Ache 
Vortex. 

Rage - Sir Paul Perpetual. 

Speculation Justice Arable. 

She Stoops to Conquer Tony 


Lumpkin. 
Rivals - ------ Acres. 
Way lo vet Married ‘Toby 
Aalspice. 


Deserted Daughter - Item. 
false Impressions - Doctor 
Seud. 


Every one has his Fault - Midnight Hour 


Solus. 


Secrets worth knowing - - 


Nicolas Rue. 


» for a Husband 


3 


Tle’s much to blame - Lord 
Vibrate. 

Wives as they were - Lord 
Priory. 

Duenna - isaac Mendoza. 

Castle of Andalusia Spado. 

Travellers in Switzerland - 
Daniel. 

Woodman Sir W. Waring. 

Animal Magnetism Doctor. 

Fashionable Levities Sir 
Buzzard. 

Lie of the Day - - Alibi. 

Abroad and at Home - Sir 
Snnon Flourish. 

Golden Pippen - - Momus. 

World ina Village Allbut. 

Retaliation - Gid Probate. 

[low to grow rich Smail- 
trade. 

iWysteries of the Castle - - 
Fractioso. 

Fortune’s Fool Sir Bamber 
Blackietter. 

Bon Ton Davy. 
Hartford Bridge Sir Gre- 
2Ory Forrester. 
Fontainbleau - - -Lapoeche 
Romance of an flour - - ~ 

Orson. 


~ General. 
Country Madness - - Zore- 
babel. 


This last new part was in the Eecentric Lover, an un- 
successful comedy by Mr. Cumberland. 





CARLO MARATTA. 
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“ On the 29th May, 1803, 


the second son of the 


Duke de Cefarini attempted to carry off the daughter of 


the famous painter 


Carlo Maratta, as she was going to 


church, attended by four armed men ; the young ventle= 
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woman defending herself, and making resistance, was 
wounded ip the head and face, as wus also her mother, 
who held her in her arms. ‘The pope bemy made ac- 
quainted with it, ordered a rps of soldiers and sbir- 
ries to surround the palace of Cefarini, but they came 
00 late, for the criminal had time to make his escape, 
by the way of Tivoli, into the kingdom of Naples: 
some that assisted him (however) in that action are taken 
up aud imprisoned.” 
Monthly Register, 4to. June, 1703. 


So remarkable a circumstance does not appear to have 
been recorded by the biographers of this illustrious 
painter. It has been transmitted to us by a Lover oF 
THE Arts, resident at Lichfield. 














THE EMPIRE OF AVA 
CONVERTED TO THE RELIGION OF MAHOMET. 
AN ORIENTAL ANFCDOTE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
From the French. 
Part I. 


gS 


Who has not heard of the Empire of Ava’ The 
invincible Kien-Hang reigned there a hundred and fifty 
years ago. He was ‘descended in a direct line from a 
cousin of Tohi, and a temnale cousin of Vishnou; he was 
a wise and penetrating monarch, and therefore bore the 
title of the Light of the Lights who illuminate the East. 

The Turkish historians have recorded that Kien-Hang 
resembled the Sultau Soleiman, one of the greatest of 
the Ottoman emperors, and the wisest of men. Jtien- 
Hane had numberless wives, besides concubines, but 
they did not always succeed in amusing him. It was 
customary in the empire of Ava to express ennui by 
gaping very wide, aud repeating this symptom fre- 
quentiy ; and the emperor conformed to the usages of 
his country. 

Among all his women, there was but one who could 
remove this desire of freyuently gaping. Her name was 
Nahela, a little Cochin-C hinese, who, though yet very 
young, had not ouly felt the influence of love e, but also 
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some of the pains and dangers which accompany that 
p: iSSIONl. = 

The wise emperor was very knowing, itis true ; but 
he knew not every thing; he had never imagined, ior 
instance, that Nahela had imbibed the rudiments of a 
liberal education in a couservatory of Baiaderes, that an 
enterprizing young C ochin-Chinese had run away with 
her from thence; nor that she was surprized one day as 
she was amusing herself, according to the practice of her 
country, with fishing, by some pirates, who carried her 
off as their prize, ‘They respected, however, her SCX 5 
and she was just fifteen years old when, still a virgin, 
innocent, aud bashful, she was sold to Kien-Hang, “the 

emperor of Ava, the Light of the Lights who tllumi- 
nate the cast. 

One day while his highness was expressing his ennut 
after the usual manner “of Ava, Nahela said to hin— 
“ Why, my Lord, should you yawn thus, you who are 
so h: appy |! They tell me too you have eight hundred and 
thirty-six wives.” Is tt not enough, dear Nahela > 
*¢ It is too much, my Lord ? “ Do you think so?” 
“Yes, I do.” Truly? ” 6 "Truly -— Besides, you 
are hohows ¥ by all your wives—do they not love you, my 
Lord?” ‘They ‘do, Nahela! Three thousand white 
eunuchs, the same number of black, guard the courts 
and the gardens of the seraglio of Ave: an army of a 
hundred thousand men surrounds the avenues of my 
throne.” ** So, a baasdenil and six thousand men, in- 
cluding the eunuchs, are answerable for the love, and, 
doubtless, also for the fidelity of your wives.—Is this 
all?” ** "Pea thousand elephants precede iny palan- 
quin ; Ava, prostrate at my feet—-—” “ Good! I see 
that it is unpossible that you should be deceived; I con- 
gratulate yor, my lord: but, independent of these 
measures of pre oe tell me, J beg of you, how you 
know that your etvht hundred and thirty -six wives love 

$99 


you? cc] aon sO, ny sweet Nahela, just as | know 


1) 


that you love me! 

It was thus conclusively that the great Kien-Hang 
proved to the wite he loved best that he was beloved by 

the rest of his wives. He had by this time ceased 
\ yawnin ig, and he pressed Naliela gently in his arms, 
Nahela grow less bashful. She tenderly caressed the 
Sultan, who reneated to ler two or three times that she 
was Deautitul as the merning star, aud bright asthe rays 


I. 
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ef the sun when they open the young buds of the rose 
of Sian. 

‘'That’s pretty enough,” said Nahela to herself; 

But Ta-Haider (that was the name of the young Co- 
chin-Chinese) never made use of comparisons like 
these.” Ta-Haider loved with more simplicity, and his 
manner of loving was not disagreeable “i Nahela, who 
could not help making her comparisons, which, unfor- 
tunately, were not much to the advantage of the manner 
in which his hishness testified his affection. 

Nahela then sighed, and the tears came into her eyes. 
*¢ Dearest of my wives,’ said the monarch, ** why do 
vou weep ?’’—And the dearest of his wives replied, ¢ It 
sowing to love, my lord.” Wien-Hang endeavoured 
to console her, and asked ** What is there wanting to 
your happiness, Nahela ?”——- 

A young Cochin-Chinese was wantmne to the fa- 
vourite’s happiness 5 but she said nothing: ‘ What is it 
that you desire ?”’ continued the Sultan, “ your wishes 
shall be instantly gratified. Would you see an elephant- 
chace, a precession of Fakirs, Talapeins, or Bonzes ?--- 
Oh, yeu preter the Bouzes ?”’ 

Nahela, smiling, made a sign that she had no such 
preterenee: * What would you tuen, my child; Do 
vou want other slaves; are you disconteuted with your 
eunnuchs; ordo you wish to have a greater number of 
them : | 

‘Alas! no!” Nahela was not very well satisfied with 
the service of her eunuchs, but she did not appear to 
desire any others. 

One day when the Sultan had exhausted his questions 
and his otters, the sound of several iustruments was sud- 
denly heard mm the second court of the seragho. It pro- 
ceeded from tymbals, bells, castanets, gongs; a Ring- 
Rang * in short, sufficrent to break the tyinpapum of 
every ear unaccustomed to the Cochin-chinese music. 

‘A Ring-Rang/” exclained Nahela. ‘* It is the 
ambassador from Cochin-China making his entree,” 
added Kien-Hang. *‘* Let us go and see it,” said the 
favourite. . 

The Sultan conducted her to a window, close to which 





* Mr. Barrow, in his Travels in Cechin-China, says that a chorus 
aceompanted by these instruments is called, in the Cochin-Chinese 
language, Riny-rang. ‘The cong is a Cochin-Chinese instrument. 
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the retinue was to pass. I want the pen of an orient- 
alist to describe this procession. “There were elephants 
majestically waving them trunks; Fakirs, marching 
© sravely, with their eyes fixed on their breasts; Tala- 
poins eamboling and leaping ; > Dervises, with their hands 
crossed, and thei ur eyes on the eround; the ambassador, 
borne lu a pal angi, amusing himself with a couple of 
apes; Cochin-C hinese nobles: people, cuards, &c. Ke, 
What was Nahela’s astonishment when, in the midst 
of the dervises, she saw her beioved countryman: she 
uttered a loud ery, whiek was Instantly heard by ‘La- 


Haider. 


Part the Second in our next.] 











NM EL ANC a Oe 
No. V. 


et 
Chacun & son gout. 
—— a 


MapaME DE CorxvueELt.—A lady in the country hay- 
my begged Madame de Cornuel to seek a governor for 
her son, specifying such a number of qualitications as 
never came to ie share of any one man; Madame de 
C. wrote her the followime answer. ‘* Madaine, I[ have 
enquired aiter such a governor for your son as you have 
deseribed ; L have not yet found one, but [I shail con- 
tinue my engi ries: and [ assure you that the instant 
Jhave met with one who exactly answers your descrip= 
tion, | ————shall marry hin. 





Appison’s Caro.—In a Dutch translation of this 
tragedy, the version of the soliloquy is curious. It come 
mences thus : ‘* Just so, you are very right, Mynheer 
Plato.” 








GENIUS NOT HEREDETARY.—A late eminent Lord 
Chancellor was remarkable for having stupid children. 
A contidential friend one d ay took the liberty of express= 
sing his surprize, that a man of his lor: Iship’s extraordi« 
nary head should have such weak children. “Why, 


wal stid the Chaneellor, “I did not get them with my 
1ead.”” 
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THe Pretenper.—lIn the rebellion of 1745, it ts 
well known, that after the discomfture of the rebels at 
the battle of Culloden, by the roval army under the com- 
mand of His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 
Government issued a proclamation, m= which they 
otlered a reward of 39,000/. for the apprehension of the 
Pretender, alive or dead. 

[n opposition to this, the following curious paper was 
issued by the Pretender and his Counetl : 


CHARLES, PRINCE OF WALES, Ke. 
Recent of the kingdoins of Scotland, England, France, 
and Lreland, and the dominions thereunto belonging : 


Whereas we have seen a certain scandalous and mali- 
cious paper, published in the stile and form of a Pro- 
clamation, bearine date the Ist instant, wherein, under 
pretence of brining us to jusuce, hke our rovai ancestor, 
King Charles the ist of blessed me InOry, there is a re- 

ward of thirty thousand pounds sterling promised to 
those who shall deliver us into the hands of cur enemies, 
we could not but be moved with a just indignation at so 
msolent an attempt: and theugh, from our nature and 
principles, we abhor and detest a practice so unusual 
among Christian Princes, we cannot, but out of a just 
regard to the dignity of our person, promise the like 
reward of thirty thousand pounds sterling, to him, or 
these, who shall seize or secure till our further orders, 
the person of the Elector of Hanover, whether landed, 
or atteinpting to land in any part of His Majesty's do- 
ininions. Should any fatal accident h: appen from hence, 
let the blame lie entirely at the door of those who first 
set the infamous exainple. 

CHARLES, P. R. 


Given at our camp at Knilockeill, August 22, 1745. 


By His Hizhness’s command, 
JO. MURRAY. 


The original paper from which the above was copied 
is so rare, that I never heard of any other than that 
which accident lately deposited in the British Museum. 
The fact, however, itself is mentioned by Hume, and 
other historians. [ Beloc.] 
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AN ESSAY ON BRUCE’S TRAVELS, 
AND 
THE SOURCE OF THE NILE. 


ce * eel 


Ir would be no easy task barely to enumerate all those 
eminent Scotsmen, who have amused the imagination, 
and enlightened the understanding, by exhibiting } Nature 
under new aspects, and depicted mankind in the various 
staves from barbarism to refinement. 

But there are some who, from the extraordinary in- 
terest excited by their adventures, and the importance of 
ihe information they communicate, obtrude themselves, 
as it were, upon our notice. ‘The narratives of Lith- 
sow, who, on foot, perambulated almost all Europe, 
much of Asia, and, perhaps, mere of Africa than any 
individual of the 17th century, notwithstanding his un- 
couth phraseology, his antiq uated prejudices, and risible 
self-importance, still excite interest from the naiveté of 
his manner, from the extraordinary incidents he ene 
countered, and the vivid, lively pictures he presents of 
the state of society, and manners of past ages and re- 
mote — ss The vast extent of Asia traversed by 
Bell in his journies from Petersburg to the Courts of 
is vo Pekin, and Constantinople, afforded him the 
means of collecting much solid information, which he 
has communicated to us, of nations less known than 
wenerally celebrated. Mackenzie, from the magnitude 
of his attempt, and the obstacles he had to surmount, 
in his journey through the vast American Continent, 
from the shores of the Northern Atlantic to those of the 
Pacific Ocean, 1s well entitled to the praise of daring 
enterprize and inflexible perseverance. The romantic 
spirit of adventure so happily displayed, and so fortu- 
nately achieved, by Muneo Park, in the wilds of Africa, 
is the theme of undivided panegyric. Great, merito~ 
rious, and useful to themselves and to their eg yuntry, as 
have been the exertions of those intrepid Scotsmen, | 
cannot but think that in mavnitude and importance, 
interest and in utility, they must vield to those of 
BRUCE 5 whose unparalle ‘led merits seem at length to be 

appreciated by a public ultimately impartial, mm spite ef 
the insidious arts of calumuy, and the more open attacks 
oF ivnoranee and prejudice. It is not my object te 
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expatiate upon the merits of this illustrious traveller, or 
enter into details respecting a perforinance, upon which 
all imp: artial and intelligent men never had but one 
opinion. Suffice it to state, that the daring, ardent spirit 
of euterprize that enabled him to surmount hardships 
and dangers without a parallel, places him longo wter- 
vallo at the head of all modern travellers; that the coun- 
tries he traversed, by preseuting subj. cts most important 
to the philosopher, the historian, and the divine, were 
a field the most worthy such a traveller; that he has 
collected, or communicated to the world, a vreater mass 
of curious, uscful, and important information than any 
one traveller, | may add ancient or modern; and that 
no one, who has accompanied him through his five large 
quartos, does not wish them still lonyer, is the best eulo- 
gium that can be pronounced upon his merits as a tra- 
veller and writer. 

That malicious attempts to shade such great merit 
should have been made, was natural; it isto be lamented 
that for a time they should have been successful. A 
refutation of these would now be unnecessary, the pub- 
lic having at length rendered ainple justice to his honour 
and veracity.—Itis enough tostate, thatthe most rigid ex- 
amination has fully established the truth of every fact, 
even those apparently the most improbable, which he 
had narrated as having fallen under his observation. 

Of the many attempts to injure his fame, it will not 
easily be forgotten, that from 1773 downwards, it was de- 
pied that he had ever visited the sources of the Nile. 
But the malice of the worthless Montague, and the ca- 
lumnies of De Tott, soon met their refutal by the most 
indubitable evidence of that fact, both direct and cir- 
cumstantial. The inuendoes of “ Dar Fur’ Browne, 
have now been proved equally groundiess. With all my 
respect for the intrepidity and adventurous spirit of this 
geutieman, [ cannot help thinking, that had he not 
failed in attempting that in which Bruce succeeded, some 


a 


insinuations respecting his distinguished precursor 
weuld scarcely have found a place in his narrative. 


But those, who still continue to depreciate Bruce, 
have now, it seems, made a most important discovery, 
‘The river, say they, whose source he reached, is not the 
true * Nile;” and, from this dmportant discovery, they 
arrogate to themselves the right of venting every re- 
proach, due to a daring successful impostor, upon his 
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devoted head, It is not that I think the circumstance, 
even if true, of much importance, as the merits of 
Bruce rest upon grounds too stable to be shaken by what 
is now a mere speculative opinion respecting the claim 
of one of two branches of a river to give the name to 
the stream which they both contribute equally to form. 
The following considerations have, however, operated to 
convince me, that even in this instance, essentially unim- 
portant as it is, these gentlemen have not been one whit 
more successful than in their other liberal, candid, and 
gentlemanly strictures upon the character and veracity of 
my illustr.ous countryman. 

The Bahar el Azergue, or Blue River, to the source 
of which Bruce ascended, and which, as will afterwards 
be shewn, not only continues to give its name to the 
river before and after its junction with the rival branch, 
but has actually done so from the remotest ages, must 
now, it seems, ground its claim to the little-know a 
Bahar el Abiad, or White River, notwithstanding the 
evidence of name, of the opinions of all the inhabitants 
of the countries through which it passes, and, I con- 
ceive, all historical evidence, because the translators of 
Herodotus and Esdrisi, and the modest geographer Pin- 
kerton, choose to assert, that Herodotus and Ptolemy, 
as well as the ancients in general, conceived what 1s now 

called the White River to be the true Nile, and the Blue 

River to be merely a paltry stream, well known to them 
asthe Astapus. Though I am far from admitting the 
evidence of men, confessedly knowing almost nothing 
of either branches, to be of the least avail when opposed 
to the decided testimony of the natives of Abyssinia, of 
Nubia, and Barbara, who most positively declare the 
very reverse ; yet as such weight 1s attached to the sup- 
posed evidence of these ancient Ww riters, as to have in- 
duced some of our late map-makers to rob the Blue 
River of its long-acknowledged claims, by placing the 
source of the Nile in the nameless range of mountains 
from which the White River is supposed to flow, I shall 
shortly examine the grounds of this opmion, so boldly 
advauced, and, by many, so implicitly followed. 

I begin this branch of the subject, by asserting with 
confidence, that the Nile of the ancients never was, and 
never could be, the Bahar el Abiad, or White River, 
the source of which is far to the Westward. If any one 
fact can be collected from all the ancient accounts, it is, 
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that the sourees of the Nile were far to the eastward ot 
Alexandra. It is a well-known fact, that Alexander, 
accompanied by nionbers of the most eminent Savans 
t Crreece, imagined he had discovered these coy foun- 
tains inthe Pansale. Whence this most extraordinary 


nustak ¢ 2— Wwe hat? ask, had not the ancients Wniver- 
_ beheved th ee rose farto the east of Egypt: 

ln fact, bidia was inoug ht to be joimed to E thio} pia 2} 
‘Those seit by thiat coli queror from Rey) t to disc OYer 


those fountains im the imterior of Africa, it would ap- 
war, actualy did, indeed must have passed over the 
White River, but never viewed, or were told to cousider 
itasthetrne Nile. They, of course, passed on, leaving 
the true Nile far to the left, and, consequently, returned 
without success. = Ptolemy who entered Ethiopia 
with an army, and who, of all men, could procure the 
Inost authentic information respecting the Sacred Liver, 
soucht these sources, not in Lybia, nor even in Nubia, 
but somewhere near = Red Sea, or, what 1s now 
called, the Indian Oc . Indeed, he seems to have 
taken the Tacazze (anele act the Astaber: is} for the Nile, 
a proot, at least, of the veneral belief of these fountains 
bemy tar to the eastward, 

In fact, Ptolemy, the ge ographer, whose authority 1 
cliefly relied on by Pinkerton and Co. and whose state- 
ments shall be afterwards commented upon, confirme 
this prop sition, The marsh, or lake, from which lis 
Nile issues, 1s expressly called by hin Oriental, 7. e. 1p 
reeard to Alexandria, of which he was an inhabitant. 
ludeed, from what he mentions respecting the voyage of 
a Diogenes, who was, it seems, driven from what is now 
called Cape Gardetan to near Quilva, or Rapta, itis clear, 
that it was the universal opinion of the ancients, and, 
indeed, the only opinion regarding the sources in which 
they did agree, that the great lake, from whence the 
Nile flowed, was far to the eastward of Alexandria, or 
Memphis. 

The account viven by Tlerodotus of what he heard 
from certam inhabitants of the interior, no way alfects 
the truth of this proposition. The recent discoveries of 
Horne man and others have put it beyond a doubt, that 
the great river running to the east in their country was, 
and only could be, the river now called (nobody knows 
why) the Niger. But of this historian U shall speak us 
his proper place. 
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All, indeed, that the ancients really did know concern- 
ino the Nilewas merely, that it flowed froma vast lake or 
lakes far south, al to the eastward of Egypt. They 
could not, of course, have the least idea of the Bahar 
el Ahiad or White River being that river, seeing its 
source is far to the westward of Egypt, and it does not 
appear that it flows from any lake or marsh whatever. 
The White River, therefore, if really known to the 
anerents, never was cousidered to be their Nile. 

lndeed, the Greek writers seem to have known three 
rivers, the names of them at least, which contribute to 
form the Nile. "These were the main stream itself, the 
Astaberas and Astapus; and, even these, they only ap- 
ae to have heard of, from their connection with the 
celebrated Meroe. It is upon the supposition that the 
river Mr. Bruce ascended .was the * Astapus”’ of Pto- 
lem LV, that are founded all those linpertine ncies against 


his character, and those bold averments, now tacleuns 
current, his having mistaken an insignificant stream 
for the mein branch of the Nile. It is of importance, 


hciaiieed. in this branch of the discussion, to ascertain 
what and where is the Astapus of Ptolemy and_ his 
followers. 

The Astaberas, (now the Tacazze) from its proxunity 
to Egypt, seems to have been tolerably well known to 
the ancient geographers. It seems to have been inti- 
inately connected with another river, though subordinate 
in iimportance, called the pr eetieraie vhie h was, we have 
the authority of Eratosthenes, as quoted by Strabo, oc- 

easionally, indeed indiscriminate ly, called by@hat naimne 
and Astapus. fn fact, this Astosabas, or Astapus, 1s 
neither more nor bine: than the present Mareb, which 
though trifling of itself, yet, as running near to Meum, 
the ancient c pit: al “of a great kingdom, thence acquired 
ai accessary consequence, and came to be considered as 
of almost equal cousequence with the Astaberas itself, 
into which it falls. 

Yo establish this point, by reference to authorities, is 
superfluous, since Ptolemy himself, the very author on 
whose authority the whole theory of Pinkerton and Co. 
depends, positively determines the question. His Asta- 
pus rises out of the Coloen Lake, or marsh of Coloe. 
Now this very lake or marsh * Coloe was situated be- 
twixt the Red Sea and the river Astaberas, now Tacazze. 
Vhe mountains of that nent, the inhabitants of that 
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district, a thousand circumstances, establish this most 
decided point. Ptolemy also most positively declares, 
that the Astaberas and Astapus join above Meroe; we 
all know that the Mareb joins the Tacazze, before the 
latter falls into the Nile. How the Astapus of Ptolemy, 
(clearly the Mareb,) has become the great river of Abys- 
sinia, three times greater than both the Astaberas and 
Astapus, is left to the ingenuity of Pinkerton and his 
followers to determine. 

Indeed, the authority of Ptolemy, were it not for the 
idle theories reared upon it, is of very little weight. It 
is pretty clear, from his own statement, that he knew 
himself nothing of the matter. The sources of the Nile, 
in the Mountains of the Moon (he might as well hare 
said the neck of the ram,) he places in 148. L.: the 
Niger he makes to issue from the same lake &c. Now 
we are taught to believe that his information was received 
from certain Indians, who had read accounts, pro- 
bably derived from the fables of Egyptian priests who 
had emigrated to India perhaps so far back as the irrup- 
tion of the shepherds, or, perhaps, during the mas- 
sacres of Cambyses. Were these traditions worth rea- 
soning upon, (as stated by Captain Wilford) they would 
be found rather to strengthen my hy pothesis, It might 
easily be shewn, even from his own quotations from the 
Puranas, that in his Essay upon Egypt and the Nile, 
Mr. Wilford has mistaken the rivers, and that his Nanda 
is merely the Tacazze, and his Little Chrishna and Sanca- 
Naga the Mareb; the latter, which he will have the 
‘Tacazze, issues from a lake, which that river does not 
do: But it is needless to multiply proofs that his Little 
Chrishna, Sanca-Naga, and Nanda, can only be the Mareb 
aud Tacazze, or, perhaps, another small stream in that 
quarter. The Lingam and city, erected at the conflu- 
ence of the Nanda and Cali, (or Nile,) he is obliged to 
place at the confluence of the Tacazze and Nile, (Little 
Chrishna and Cali,) at some hundred miles distant from 
the spot where, were Bruce’s river the Nanda, it ought 
to have been. 

But to what extent Ptolemy availed himself of the in- 
formation derived from those learned Indians he had 
conversed with at Alexandria, it is of little importance 
now to enquire. The Puranas and Ptolemy ayree that 
the Astaberas and Astapus are united (the Nanda and 
Little Chrishna of the former) before they join the Nile. 
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Now, were the river of Abyssinia the Astapus, how 
could such a circumstance ever be asserted, so grossly 
wide of truth, as its running into the Tacazze, rivers 
between which there is as much space, and as man 

other rivers, as between the Thames and the Forth. 
The Puranas, indeed, make their rivers afterwards sepa 
rate, and, it may be, Ptolemy, from thence, took the 
absurd idea of making his Astaberas and Astapus, after 
running a leng time together, afterwards to separate, 
the one running east, and the other west, to jom the 
Nile. The idea of two large rivers uniting, runnim 

together in a nameless channel, then separating, a 
eac ch retailing its own name, and all its own waters, 1s 
too absurd to comment upon. It might be occasioned 
from an opinion that Merve was an island, in the modern 
sense of the word; that as it was a well-known fact that 
the Astapus did join the Astaberas near or at Meroe, 
aud as a river, lke the Astapus, did there, or nearly so, 
run to the Nile in a western course, and, thus, almost 
msulate that tract of country we now suppose to have 
been Meroe, which river might from ignorance, topo- 
graphical errors, the confused | accounts of unenlightened 
travellers, or the narratives of ignorant natives, some- 
tines have been mistaken for the true Astapus : in a 
word, the river Dender, which actually does join the 
Nile to the westward, and is one of the boundaries of 
Meroe, might have received the name of Astaberas or 
Astapus by those ignorant of the true river of that name, 
and thus have given rise to the moustrous supposition of 
the Astapusjoining,after wards separating from, and agaip 
jomug the Nile far to the westward of the Astaberas, 
It is only upon this or some such grounds, that any 
thing like truth can be extracted from the accounts of 
Ptole my respecting Meroe, or of the mvers Astaberas 
and Astapus that bound it. It is perfectly evident that 
the Mareb, which joius the Tacazze, was the original 
Astapus: if there be any truth in the accounts of Pto- 
lemy, we are obliged to suppose that the Deader might 
ut first, from ignorance, similarity of size and appear- 
auce, have that name also bestowed upon it, and, at 
last, be supposed to be the very individual river which 
had already joined the Astaberas, Thus only could 
Meroe be, ‘what it really is, almost entirely surrouaded 
by rivers, and thence be considered as an island. 


[To be resumed neat Month.} 
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THE PARLIAMENT 





ON THE DIGNITY, POWER, AND AUTHORITY OF THE PAR- 
LIAMENT, AND OF THE ORDERS OBSERVED THEREIN 


erm 

Tue parliament is the highest, chefest, and greatest 
court, thatis or can be within the realm; tor it con- 
sisteth of the whole realin ; which is divided into three 
estates; that is, to wit, the king, the nobles, and the 
commons; every of which estates are subject to all such 
orders as are concluded and established in parliament. 

These three estates nay jomtly, and with one consent 
or agreement, establishand enact any laws, orders, and 
statutes for the commonwealth; but beme divided, and 
one swervine from the other, they can do nothing, for 
the king, though he be the head, yet alone cannot make 
any law, nor yet the king and his lords only ; nor yet 
the king and bis commons alone; neither yet can the 
lords and the commons without the king, do any thing 
of avail, And, yet nevertheless, if the king in du 
order have summoned all his lords and barons, and they 
will not come, or if they come they will not appear, 01 
if they come and appear yet wi ill not do or yle ‘Id to any 
thing, then the king, with the consent of his commons, 
(who are represented by his knights, citizens, and bur- 
vesses,) may ordain and establish any act or law, which 
are as good, sufficient, and effectual, as if the lords had 
civen their consent. 

But on the contrary, 1f the commons be summoned, 
and will not come, or coming will not appear, or appear- 
ing will not consent to do any thing, alledging some just 
weighty, and great cause, the kine (in these cases) can- 
not with his lords devise, make, or establish any law ; 
the reasons are these: When parhaments were first be- 
evun, and ordained, there were no prelates or barons of 
the parliament, and the temporal lords were very few oi 
none, and thenthe king and his commons did make a 
full parliament, which authority hitherto was never 
abridged. Again, every baron in parliament dotir re- 
present but his own person, and speaketh on behalf «! 
himselt aione. 

But in the kinghts, citizens, and burgesses, are re- 
presented the commons of the whole reatm; and every 
of these civeth, not consent only for himself, but for 
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those also for whom he is sent. And the king, with the 
consent of his commons, had ever a sufficient and full 
authority to make, ordain, and establish good and whole- 
some laws for the commonwealth of thisrealm. Where- 
fore the lords, being lawfully summoned, and yet refu- 
sing to come, sit or consent in parliament, cannot by 
their folly abridge the king and the commons of their 
lawful proceedings in parliament. 

The lords aud commons, in time past, did sit all in 
one house; but, for the aveiding of confusion, they be 
now divided into two several houses ; and yet, never- 
theless, they are of like and equal authority, every per- 
son of either of the said houses be ing named and counted 
a peer of the realin, (for the time of the parliament) that 
is tosay, equal; for par is equal. And therefore the 
opinion, ceusure, and judgment of a mean burgess, is 
of as great avail, as is the best lord’s, no regard being 
had to the party who speaketh, but the matter that is 
spoken. 

They be also called peers, as it were fathers; for 
pére is a father; by which is meant, that all such as be 
of the parliament should be ancient, grave, wise, learned, 
and expert men of the land; forsuch were the senators 
of Rome, and called patres conscript ; for the wisdom 
and care that was in them in governing the common- 
wealth. They are also called counsellors, because they 
are assembled and called to the parliament for their ad- 
vice and good counsel in making and devising all such 
good orders and laws as inay be for the commonwealth. 

‘They, therefore, whic +h make choice of knights, 
citizens, and burgesses, ought to be well advised, “that 
they do elect and “choose such as, being to be of that 
assembly, and thereby equal with the great estates, 
should be grave, ‘ancient, wise, learned, expert and 
careful men for their commonwealt] 1, and who (as faith- 
ful and trusty counsellors) should do that which should 
turn and be for the best commodity of the common- 
wealth ; otherwise they do great injury to their prince 
and the commonwealth. 

Also, every person of the parliament, during the times 
of the parliament; and at his coming and goimg from 
the same, is free from all troubles, arrests and moles- 
tations ; no action or suit taking effect, which, dunng 
that time, is begun, entered, or commenced against 


him, in whet court soever the same be, except in cases 
VoL. II, c 
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vf treason, murder and felony, and except all executions 
in law awarded and granted before the beginning of 
parliament. 

Also, every person, having voices in parhament, hath 
free liberty of speech to speak his mind, opinion and 
judgment, to auy matter proposed, or of himseli to pro- 
pose any matter tor the commodity of the prince and of 
the commonwealth; but, having once spoken to any 
bill, he may speak no more for that time. 

Also, every person once elected and chosen a knight, 
citizen, or burvess, aud returned, cannot be disntiase d 
outofthat house; but beng admitted, shall have his 
place aud voice there, if he be a layman. But if by 
error a mun of the clergy is chosen, then he ought and 
shall be dismassed; alsu, if he be excommunicate od, out- 
lawed or infamous. 

Also, every ove of these members ought to be incor 
tupt, no briber, nor taker oi any rewards, vifts, or 
money either for devisivg of any bill, or for speaking of 
his mind, but to do all thin: vs uprightly, and in such 
sort as is best for the king and commonwealth, 

Also, every one ought to be of a quiet, honest, and 
gentle behaviour; none taunting, checking, or misusing 
another : in any unseemly words or deeds, but, all affec- 
tions set apart, to do and endeavour, tn wisdom, sobricty, 
and kuowledge, that which that place requireth. 

Also, if any one do oftend or misbehave hunself, he is 
to be corrected and punished by the advice and order 
of the residue of the house. 

Also, all the prisons, wards, jails within the realm, 
and the keepers of the same, are at the commandment 
of the parliainent for the custedy and safe keepmeg, or 
punishinent, of al! and every‘such prisoners, as shall 
be sent to any ¢ fF them by the said parliament house Ss, or 
any of sae ; howbeit, most commonly the Tower of 
Loudou is the prison which is most used. 

Also, itany one of the parliament house be served, 
sued, arrested, ov attacked by any writ, attachment, or 
mister of the kKing’s Bench, Coimmon Pleas, Chan- 
eery, or what court soever within this realin, the party 
so troubled and making complaint thereof to the par- 
hiainent hou-e, then forthwith a serjeant at arms is to 
be sent to the said court, uot ouly advertising that the 
party so seman Isoue of the parliament hous se, but 
alsoinbibiting and comimandiig the officers of the seid 
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court to call in the said process, and not to deal any 

further against the s\id party ; for the parliament being 

the highest court, all other courts are inferior, and yield 
and wive place to the same. 

Also, as every one of the parliament house is free 
for his own person for all manner of suits to be com- 
mencid against him, so are all his servants free, and 
not to be troubled or mole sted, but being troubled, they 
have the like remedy, as the master hi ath or may have. 

Also, po manner of person, being not one of the par- 
hament house, ought to enter or come within the house, 
as long as the sitting Is there, upon pain of imprison- 
ment, or such other punishment as by the house shall 
be ordered and adjudged. 

Also, every person of the parliament ought to keep 
secret, and uot to disclose the secrets and things done 
and spoken in the parliameot house, to any manner of 
person, unless he be one of the same house, upon pain 
to be sequestered out of the house, or otherwise pu- 
nished, as by the order of the house shall be appointed. 

Also, none of the parhament house ought to depart 
from the parhament without special leave obtained from 
the speaker of the house, and the same his licence should 
be also recorded. 

Also, no person, being not of the parhament house, 
ought to comme into the same during the sitting of the 
same; so every one coming into the same, oweth a duty 
and reverence to be given when he entereth and 
cometh in. 

{f a baron or lord come and enter into the higher honey, 
he ought to do his obeisance before the cloth of estate, 
and so take his place. 

Also, when he speaketh, he ought to stand bare- 
beaded, aad speak his mind plainly, sensibly, and in 
decent order. 

If auy come in message, or be sent for to the higher 
house, they must stay at the inner door until ner be 
called in; and then, being entered, must first make 
their obelsance ; which done, they go to the lower end 
of the house, and there stay until they be called; and 
being called, they must first make one low courtesy, 
and obeisance, and going forwards must, in the middle 
way, make one other low courtesy ; and then, being 
come forth to the bar, must make the third courtesy. 
the like must be done at the departure. 

¢ 
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Also, when any knight, citizen, or burgess, doth 
enter or come mto the lower house, he must make his 
dutiful and humble obeisance at th entry in, and then 
take his place. And you shall understand, that as every 
such person ought to be grave, wise, and exper’, So 
ought he to shew himself in his apparel; for, in times 
pi ast, none of the counsellors of the parliament came 
otherwise than in his gown*, and not armed nor girded 
with a weapon. For the parliament house is a place for 
wise, grave, and good men, to consult, debate, and 
sdivne , how to make laws, and order for the common- 
wealth, and notto be armed as men ready to fight, or 
to try matters by the sword. And albeit the writ for the 
election of the knights have express words to choose 
such for knights as be girded with the sword, yet it is 
not meant there by that “they should come and sit armed, 
but be such as be skilful in feats of arms, and, besides 
their good advices, can well serve in martial affairs ; and 
thus the Roman senators used, who, being men of great 
knowledge and experience, as weil in martial affairs as 
in politic causes, sat always in the senate house and 
pees of council in their gowns and long robes. The 
like also was always, and hath been the order in the 
parliament of this realin, as long as the ancient laws, the 
old customs, and good order thereof, were kept and ob- 
served. 

lfany other person or persons, either in message or 
being sent for, do come, he ought to be brought in by 
the serjeaut, and at the first entering must (following 
the serjeant) make one low obeisance, and being part in 
the middle way, must make one other; and w hen he is 
come before the speaker, he must make the third, and 
then do his message: the hke order he must keep in 
his return. But if he do come alone, or with his learned 
counsel to plead any matter, oranswer to any objections, 
he shall enter, and go no farther than to the bar with- 
in the door, and there do his three obeisauces. 

When any bill is committed, the committees have 
not authority to conclude, but only to order, reform, 
examine and amend the thing committed unto them ; 


—_——- — 





* From a motion that was made in the House of Commons in 


the year 1013, it appears, that the members in the last parliaments 
of Elizabeth wore gowus, 
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and of their doings they must give report to the house 
again, by whom the bill is to be considered. 

Every bill, which is brought into the house, must be 
read three several times, and upon three several days. 
And a bill, which upon any reading is committed and 
returned again, ought to have its three readings, unless 
the committees have not altered the bill in any sub- 
stance or form, but only in certain words. Also, when 
any bill upon any reading is altogether by one consent 
rejected, or by voices after the third reading over- 
thrown, it ought not to be brought any more to be read 
during that session of parliament. 

If any man do speak unto a bill, and be out of his 
matter, he ought to be put in remembrance of the mat - 
ter by the speaker only, and by none other, and be wil- 
ling to come to the matter. 

Whensoever any person doth speak to any bill, he 
ought to stand up, and to be bare-headed, and then 
with all reverence, gravity, and seemly speech, to de- 
clare his mind. But whensoever any bill shall be tried, 
either for allowances or to be rejected, then every one 
ought to sit, because he is then asa judge. 

Also, every kmght, citizen, and burgess, before he 
do enter into the parhament, and take his place there, 
ought to be sworn and to take his oath, acknowledying 
the king to be the supreme and only governor of all the 
estates within the realm, as also to renounce all foreign 
potentates. 

[From a Paper written in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth.| 
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THE ARTS. 
No. VI, 
aa 
AN APOLOGY FOR THE CHALK MANNER OF ENGRAVING. 
i _—— 


“ The times have been, 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end; but now they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools.” 





Mr. Conpuctor, 
Every man that has made the most trifling aps 
proaches towards refinement, must observe with pleasure, 
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that for some time past the Fine Arts in this country 
have, more than atany former period, eugaged the public 
attention ; many of the first characters in the united king- 
dom, fully aw are of the advantages w hich the arts confer on 
maukind, and on commercial nations in particular, have 
with an equal spirit of hberality and patriotisin, nobly 
stepped forward to encourage those arts, and to rescue 
British genius fromm the bonds with which it has hitherto 
been shackled. While these enlivhtened men are muniti- 
cently fostering the tine arts, that our manufacturers may 
reap that benetit from them which they can derive from no 
other source, some interested and ignorant individuals, 
have been busily employed in degrading one brauch of 
them, in order to raise another upon its ruins. Mr. 
Landseer, Mr. Josiah Boydell, and the Rev. Mr. Forster, 
have particularly distinguished themselves in their attacks 
on the chalk, or dotting manner of engraving ; those 
yentlemen have assumed that most perilous situation, 
the throne of cmticism, have become arbiters of taste, 
and, to the extent of their power, directors of publie 
opmiov. If their eriticisms are founded in judgment 
and rea/ knowledge, they will, if properly appreciated, 

be of great benetit to mankind ; but, if they originate 
m1 error, in undigested principles hastily adopted, and 
unwittingly propagated, and if above all, the propagators 

of those opmions are placed in such situations as are 
likely to give them a credit and currency, and if, to 
add to those evils, they are swayed by interest, or war ped 
by prejudice, the mischief done to true art may be in- 
cale ulable; then not ouly their op:mens, but their pre- 
tensious to eri e them, become far matter of public Ml- 
vestivation. 

‘Phe chalk manner of engraving has for near fifty 
years been a candidate for public favor and patronage, 
equally with the wines methods of engraving, and has 
most certainly received as great a share of encouragement. 
V, list those different modes of art rested on their own 
merits; whilst they came before the world with neither 
more nor less than the value the talents ef their different 
protessors could give them, they werein their natural 
aud proper state; the highest and last tribunal, the 
judemeit of the public, was to decide on their respective 
merits; thus engaged in a fair competition the chalk 
luanner of engraving has maintained a firmness of 
footing that has offended the jealous disposition of some, 
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and prejudiced the interest of others. What the graver 
pas found impossible to perform, that rez adier tustrument 
the pen is called in aid to effect, and there have been 
many feeble, though systeimatic attempts, to write it 
into insignificance and di iserace. ‘Che professors of this 
art have advanced nothing 3 in its favor, they have silently 
and studiously pursued their course, resting their pre- 
tensions to public support on their legitimate ‘productions 
only ; they have patiently borne the contumely of the 
ivnorant, the insults of the malevolent, the invectives 
of the imterested, and without resistance have suflered 
their profession to be degraded, and their means of 
existence njured so long, that further forbearance be- 
comes pusillanimity. it is now time that such ungene- 
rous and unjust conduct should be resisted. 

In conseyuence of the appointment of Mr. Landseer 
to the lectureship on engraving at the Royal Institution, 
his opinions gained a credit and a curre eucy, that his 
abilities would never have procured them in any other 
situation. The man was chosen to be a teacher; and 
whatever ignorance the electors might have shewn i ia 
making such a choice, a eredit and dignity were 11 some 
degree reflected on him by his office. In his lectures 
he asserts that chalk engraving was on its origiual intro- 
duction into England run after with avidity, because it 
was new, for it was a sort of retrograde and degenerate 
novelty. * Ryland and novelty (says he) led the way, and 
fashion and Bartolozzi followed it.’ 

Mr. Landseer proceeds through four pages, stigma~ 
tizing this art in anidle and unqualified way, without 
adduci ‘ing one proof in support of his assertions, and then 

Says: *¢ At le ngth this interesting art (of which if I seem, 
[ oniy seem to ‘make sport,) fetching a few neble bounds, 
has escaped from the toils of its pursuers, and now roves 
ot leisure, when as a means of translating pictures it is 
more worthy than ever of being pursued, * 

Nothing can more fully expose the palpable obscure 
and the gross contradiction of Mr. Landseer’s manner 
oi writing, thau the comparison of what we have before 
cited with this quotation ; we leave the task to him of 

reconcilmeg “** retrograde and degenerate novelty,” with 
this interesting art fetching noble bounds.” "He then 
govs on thus: °° ae pon what principles fam led to per- 
ceive that this province of engraving has recently dis- 
closed more various, extensive, and richer tracts than it 
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was formerly known to contain, I shall have the pleasure 
tu explain at another time.” Whether Mr. Landseer 
means that, after having written his four pages to expose 
this ** degenerate novelty,” he discovered these ** richer 
tracts,” we cannot determine. It must be remembered 
that all these contradictions are contained in his third 
lecture; he afterwards delivers three more lectures to his 
auditors, and publishes the whole of them, without ever 
noticing those * richer tracts,” and cousequently his 
abuse of this art is sent into the world unqualitied by 
any mention of its merits. 

Now let us examine how far Mr. Landseer 1s compe- 
tent_to talk in this dictatorial and dogmatical manner of 
any mode of art whatever; and to come to this know- 
ledye we are naturally led to an examination of the 
works of art Ae has produced, and the talents he has 
therein displayed ; and also How those works of art have 
been produced. He is only known to artists as a vignette 
landscape engraver ; in this minor watk of art it must be 
confessed he has given proofs of some talent, united 
with much prettiness of execution, and had he con- 
fined his lectures to that part of the art which he had 
actually, and creditably practised, he might have ex- 
hibited some claim to attention; but, unfortunately 
this man, who has spent his time among fore-grounds, 
back-grounds, foliage, and stumps of trees (the mere 
Se condary objects in an historical engraving) with 
unhallowed hand approaches the human figure, and 
without putting off his sandals, enters the holy of the 
antique. 

From Aristotle and Lonemusto Addison and Johnson, 
every sound critic in literature has been able to 
write well himself. Those men could perform well, and 
were thence enabled to judge of the performances of 
others. If this be true in literature, how much more 
necessary in art! for, the artist has no means of acquiring 
knowledge, but by the very act of drawing, which is 
only to be obtained, as Sir Joshua Reynolds justiy ob- 
serves, by a variety of arts. By this 1ndis pensible and 
only criterion, let Mr. Landseer’s claim to the elevated 
chair of criticisin be tried. 

Has: Mr. Laudseer ever as an artist studied the human 
fieure? Has he ever drawn fromthe antique ? Will any 
man prove that he has ever made one solitary etfort : ? 
dees any work in his own art, actually performed by 
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himself, prove his knowledge of the insertion, form, or 
termination of any one muscle in the human frame ? yet 
he expatiates most learnedly on the anatomical excel- 
lence of Andrea Mantegna, and with rapture on the 
pure outline of Mark Antonio. 

It is very difficult to prove a negative, but we will give 
the most presumptive evidence of "Mr. Landseer’s entire 
ignorance of those matters, on which with so much con- 
tidence he holds forth. 

{iy Cneravine, as in painting, the genuine artist may be 
assisted by persons of inferior abilities to his own, but 
in each art the help must come in the middle of the per- 
formauce. Was there ever an engraver possessing the 
first and most essential requisites of his art, drawing, 
who suffered another to fix his outline on his plate, or 
to put the finishing touches to it? No, never. Mr. 
Landseer, according to the current terms of the day, has 
engraved historical subjects, and portraits ; at least his 
name is pretixed to plates of this character, with the 
addition of scu/psit. Dare Mr. Landseer tell the world 
what parts of those plates are his own performance? 
Will he claim any essential part of any historical sub- 
ject or portrait to which his name is annexed? To come 
to particulars—his Michael from Loutherbourg, in 
Macklin’s Bible—did he etch the outline of the figure 
upon the plate, or the internal parts of it ? Did he put 
the finishing touches to it? Let Mr. Landseer r ply to 
these questions in the affirmative, and then he all be 
confronted. What assistance had he in the intermediate 
parts? Alas! no man except the political Mr. Landseer 
can answer that question. 

Some years ago the admirers of the Fine Arts were 
gratified with an engraved portrait of Buonoparte, from 
a drawing by Mr. Craig, aiter a picture in the possession 
of Mr. Cosway. As Mr. Landseer had a joint property 
in this work, interest alone wouid be sufficient to prompt 
him to vive to the world, in this performance, his best abi- 
lities. ‘Directly over the head of this apostle of liberty 
is seen the full sun of science, darting its meridian rays 
across the Alps; striking with lightning the tiara, and 
other emblems of popish superst'tion : the whole 1s bla- 
zoned w:th owls, eagles, andolive branches, which shew 
how much faith ought to be placed in the predictions of 
emblematical soothsayers. We will say nothing on this 


insult to the loyalty and patriotism of the country, but 
Vou, Ul. D 
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at oncedeclare tiis portrait to be one of the most wretcued 
speciurens of art that the age has preduced ; and, al- 
though it was done covertly, and in a corner, it has long 
heen before the vegies therefore, let every man judge 


tor himself, for. it is beneath our ecritteism. If this veo 
tleman lias ohio nt to impart to others, why did he 
noton this occasion exert it. tor limselt 7—\W hy did he 


suffer this lump of in: uuty tosee the light? But he gocs 
turther, he fathers if. Lie declares him self to the work l 
to be the enyvraver of it. Were we imelined to degrade 
Mr. Landseer as an artist, weshould leave his reputa- 
tion to sink under the dead weight of this load ef stu- 
pidity ; but we will be exactly just, we will declare that 
he did not engrave this portrait. Bad as it is, his powers 
are not equal te such a production + tt was the first essay 
of a * young man just emerged from his pupillage. 

Some of the ernamental parts to this portrait bear marks 

of the prettiness of Mar. fLandseer’s tooling, for im those 
inferior walks of art he may boast some elega ice; but 
takiie this ornament us a whole, itis a puny eltort, and 
bears no marks of the ecniine artist. 

We have shewn how Mr. Landseer produces listo- 
cical envravings and portraits; let us new mquire mte 
the source from which he derives his kuowledve of the 
wuntique, of which he makes such a imghty pother, « 
pother that doubtless gained th cuore of the 
young misses at the Roy: al S cdeunias, but which we can 
assure him will never arrest the attention of any map 
deserving the name of artist. He has the honour of 
Myr. Fusel’s acquaintance, and in hopping about at 
Somerset Hlouse, he may have picked up a few crumbs 
that have fallen from that rich man’s table; but will this 
“— artifice of chatteriney by rote, make hin a Fuseli, 

* furnish him with the pow ers of passing judgme nt on 
the works of other men by that classical criterion, thy 
best works of ancient masters ? Such men are followers 
of Fuseli and the antique as ‘* ene here in Lnglande did 
follow Syr Thomas More, “ia being most unlike unto 
hym in wit and learnyng, nevertheless in wearing has 
gowne awrye upon the one shoulder, as Syr Thomas 





* This young man has since produced many things hichh 
creditable to him as ap artist, andis now justly ashamed of wha? 
this man of judgment was not ashained to own. 
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More was wont todo, would nedes be counted like unto 
hum,’* 

~ Mr. Landseer has with great feeling end animation 
deplored the present state of engraving: he has fairly 
shewn that, whilst the artists alone had the manage= 
ment and publication of their own works, their art 
flourished, and that Enelishmwen as engravers then rose 
superior to all the world: hut when ignorant capital, 
personitied as a printselier, took the helm, this neble 
fabric became a wreck, In this part of his work Mr. 
Landseer becomes eloquent ; his arguments are irresis- 
tible, and so they ou vht to - ; tor, as a proof of all that 
he has written, Mr. Macklin put into his hands the 
St. John, trom the immortal hand of West, to make an 
engraving from for ins Bible. Why did Mr. Landseer 
forg et to wive thits ¢ decisive proof of the i Incapac ity of the 
printseliers rs to conduct the publication of works of art ? 
Hlere we see what this gentleman triumphantly calls ** the 
Virgtlian line,” and the excellence it is capable of ; here 
wesee by comparing this St. John with Mr, Landseer’s 
other historical subje ctsia the same work, what variety 
of fore ren powers he ¢: all ed | in to his assistance, and here 
do we see aspecimen of the modern method of book- 
making, in which incu cau write with great depth of 
knowledge on arts which they can veither perform them- 
selves, nor teach others how to execute. 

This unfortunate mode of art has another enemy in 
the formidable Mr. Josiah Boydell, and luckily for it, 
specinens of the judguient of thisdoughty hero of the 
leuah ha we been loug before the public. That motle 
collection of painting, the Shakspeare Gallery, which 
contained works that would bave honoured the best aves 
of the arts, and have disgraced the worst, was enriched 
with emanations from the mind of this distinguished 
painter; to say they were of the very lowest order of this 
heterogeneous assemblage, might be disputed, but that 
they bore a COMSPlc uous part in what disyrac ‘ed the col- 
lection, must be adinitted by every man possessing the 
— knowledge of art. Poverty of style, and plentiful 
lack of intellect are their attributes : : they are the puny 
abortions of au enfeebled mind ; it would be an insult 





* Vide Roger Aschaim’s Schoolmarter, 1580 
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to common sense, to point out the particulars of their 
ee 

The last person we shall honour with our notice, who 
has attacked this art, is the rev. Edward Forster, A. M, 
KF. Ros. and S. A. chaplain tothe duke of Newcastle ; 
biographer of artists; critic on pictures, and historian of 
paintings; translator of the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments, and Don Quixote; and speculator in plays and 
fare es. This rever va ventleman asserts that a style of 
engraving has been frequently practised in England, 
el the chalk, or dotted style: this mode, he says, 
has been sometimes employed in historical subjects, 
either when early publications or ¢ heapness was re quired, 
from the ease and rapidity with which it is executed, 
but it 1s a mode so decidedly inferior to that of a 
line engraving, that few collectors ever admit it imto 
their cabinets, and indeed no engraver of any celebrity 
ever used or practised it from choice, as the superiority 
of the hne is well known to them. 

The reverend gentle man asserts, in the prospectus of 
the British Galle ry of Engraving, that two motives have 
principally induced the proprie tors to engage in this 
laborious and expensive work, their love for ‘the fine arts, 
and their wish that this country should give birth to the 
most complete and per fect work of the kind ever executed. 
These are the assertions of a minster of the gospel, and 
it must be contessed that the motives areas lberal and 
praiseworthy as ean be conceived; but it will be necessary 
to caution our readers against a snake mthe grass, that 
this disciple of truth has somehow oy other forvot to un- 
cover; for many of them will not be aware, that a work 
of the very saine nature, and at thesame time, Is carrying 
on under the superinteudance of * Henry T resham, Esq. 
a member of the Royal Academy: the historical and 
descriptive part to be written by William Ottley, Esa. 
the whole of which is to he engraved i in the chalk manner. 
A very little discernment will enable us to discover this 





* Mr, Forster's antipathy to the chalk style of engraving, we can 
have no doubt, is considerably increased by the galling reflection, 
that the con ductors of the rival work are men with whose powers 
the public are well acquainted. Myr. Tresham is generally honoured 

iS an artist of very great professional celebrity, and Mr. Ottley iS 
well known to artists and connoisseurs, both here and on the con ms 
nent, by his exquisite knowledge of the old masters, and by many s 
‘me inventions and actual productions in art from his own pe neil, 
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gentleman's antipathy to this mode of en gTaving. Tis 
spirit of trade capnot brook the idea of hb: iving a rival. 
Ve dreads the powers of his opponents, whe h he j is well 
assured are super ror to his own, and fearmy that the ar- 
tists eunrployed in the work in which he is engaged are 
not ab side to cope with those employed by his antagonists, 
he endeavours to prejudice the pub lic mind, not daring 
to trust to a fair anc “h :onorable Compe tition, not daring 
to trust the issue to the real merits of the different 
modes of engraving, and the abilities of the respective 
artists em} sloy: ediu them. We shall take the hberty of 
re mindine this reverend ventleman of the table of the 
fox, that possessed himse 1 of the holes of the badgers by 
stinking them out of their habitations. 

Oi iis knowle ddge in art we know nothing; how was 
he to acquire it ¢ > Heivetius justly observes, that for a man 
to be truly learned in any particular art or science, pre- 
supposes an ignorance of mauy others. In this he is 
borne out by the old adage, * Art is long, and life is 
short.”” We have sedulously | eiven this son of the church 
all his honours, and dispute noe of them, except in 
that art in which we area little conversant, and to which 
we are alhed—paiuting. We have found that a hfe 
devoted to the study of this noble art without practice, 
does not enable us to become critics on its great pro- 
fessors. We will give him credit for his, knowledge of 
divinity, by inspiration ; for his information as a member 
of the Royal Society, by intuition; for his learning as 
an antiquarian, by conjuration; for a translator, by 
genius; and fora speculator in plays and farces, by in- 
terest 3 but before we can give him credit as a critic on 
painting, he must prove tous that he can paint well 
himself, His translation from the Arabic is through the 
medium of M. Galland; let Inm tell us through what 
medium his knowledge of painting is derived, and then 
we shall know how it ought to be appreciated, and what 
portion of faith should be attached to his lucubrations. 


[ To be continued. | 








ON MAKING A FIGURE: 
WITH TWO PICTURES OF HUMAN MEANNESS. 
ee 
{ nave read of a squib, which was represented birst- 
mig Wilk thas motto under it, peream dum luceam—*< let 
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me pertsh, if I do but shine.” The same motto will do 
for all, who dissipate their substance by shining or figur- 
wg with shew and equipage. 

All mankind would make « figure. To aspire to 
stations above us, 1s a maxim universally adopted; yet 

perhaps the truest wisdom and the surest happmess is, to 

coitus well the rank in which we are born, Why 
should any man covet to raise and distinguish himse if 
farther, than his real well-bei ing may make necessary 7* 
A mark of distinction is, mn general, no better than a 
mark for human malice to shoot at. 

‘There are various ways of making a figure, according 
to Lord Meleombe. In a mean traffic with the Duke 
of Newcastle for court-preferment, the meanest perhaps 
that ever was trusted upon paper, he says—‘* The Duke 
must think, that 2000/. a year would not make my for- 
tune, with one foot in the grave ; that, as to rank, | have 
as much respect for the peerage as any man; but that 
i my situation, without succession direct or collateral, a 
peerage to me was not worth the expence of new paint- 
ing my coach.” He told the Duke, nevertheless, that, 
though he had one foot in the grave, he was determmed 
to make some sort of figure in hfe: “ f earnestly wash it 
may be under your Grace’s protection; but, if that can- 
not be, I] must make some figure. What it will be, I 
cannot determine yet: I must leok about me a little, and 
consult my friends ; but some figure IL am resolved ta 
make.’—Ovid and Horace, though related to a court, 
have both expressed thematic. as uf to live and die 
unknown were the first of arts: certainly to do so would 
be better, than to make such a figure as this. Should 





* When an husbandman claimed kinship with Robert Grosthead, 
Bishop of Lincoln, and thereupon requested from him an office, 
* Cousin,” said the bishop, “if your cart be broken, Tll mend it ; 
if your plow be old, Vil give you a new one, and even seed to sow 
your land : but an husbandman I found you, and an husbandman 
Pil leave you.” Fuller's Holy State, page 25. The bishop thought 
it kinder (as should seem) to serve him in his way, than to take 
him out of his way : and perhaps Stephen Duck, the thresher, had 
been better provided for, if, instead of being first pet nsioned. and 
afterwards ordained, he had been endowed with ten acres of land, 
and suffered to thresh on. By turning the laborious thresher into 
an in-active person, they brought lunacy first, and then suicide, 
npen a man, who might otherwise have enjoyed himself with 
two cows aud a pig, and ended his days in serenity and ease 





it be asked, on what this contemptible person grounded 
his pretensions, he tells you, that he had a geod deal of 
marketable w are, parliamentary wnterest; and by bo- 
roughs could insure six members of parliament. Yet 
the Duke seems to have valued him ace ording to his real 
inerits; for the King would not receive him to any mark 
of his favour. Pages 223. 299. 308. 315. of the Diary of 
George Bubb Doddington, Lord Melcombe, by ffenry 
Penruddocke Wyndham. 1784, 8vo. 

Though this Diary every where displ: ivs that mean, 
hase, and villainous spirit, which, without any regard 
to connections and obligations, submits to court and 
Hatter the powers that are; though it shews its author to 
have been wholly directed by motives of avarice, vanity, 
and selfishness; yet I entirely think with the editor, 
that Lord Melcombe, far from suspecting any inference 
from it dishonourable to himself, meant it as an aposy 
for luis political conduct. So different, as he adds, 
the moral serse of courtiers froin that of other nin 
ivditor’s Preface. 

To put things of a sort together, let me subjoin an 
other picture of human meanness, teken trom the 
Memoirs of Madame de Pompadour. 

When this lady became mistress of Lewis XV. all 
France paid her their court; and persons, who had de- 
eried her birth, afterwards claimed a relationship to her. 
The following letter to her, from a gentleman of a very 
ane ient family in Provence, will ain to what intense 
:eanness human nature is capable of descending. 


‘< NWiy dear cousin, 


** T was ignorant of belonging to you, till the king had 
Omi atedy ou Marchieness of Pomp: adour : then an able 
genealogist proved to me, that your great grandfather 
was my grandfather's cousin in the fourth degree. You 

Bec by this, dear cousin, that there 1s a real consan= 
cuinity between us. If it is your pleasure, I will send 
you the genealogical tree of our relationship, that you 
may present it to the king. My son, however, your 
cousin, who served es distinction for some years, 
would be glad to have a regiment; and, as he cannot 
hy rope to obtain it by his rank, [ pray you to ask it from 
the king as a favour”. 








—_—— 
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HER ANSWER. 
66 Sir, 

« [T shall embrace the first opportunity of requesting 
the king to vrant your son the regiment you desire; but 
[ have in my turn a favour to ask of you, which is, to 
permit me not to have the honour of being your relations 
Family reasons kinder me from believing that my an- 
cestors have been allied with the ancient houses of the 
kinedom.’’—She adds, in her narrative, that she should 
**put the half of France to the blush, were she to men- 
tion all the letters she had received, full of the most 
abject submissions, from the first famihes in the kings 
ps Annual Register for 1769. 


P. 
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MODERN PROPHECYINGS. 
RB 








Mr. Conpvuctor, 


Nothing is a surer symptom of ignorance than super- 
stition, and fam extremely glad ‘that the progress of 
religion, as it has enlightened the minds of men tothe 
truth, has freed the mind ina great degree from the et- 
fects of that debasing malady. Sorcerers with their 
wands, and witches riding upon broomesticks, have ne 
power to scare our senses or alarm our fears in these days. 
We laugh now at those marvellous tales of ghosts and 
goblins at which our grandmothers shook with terror. 
if the sie pel with his cups and balls has still bis place 
among us, we are merely amused by his skill, but we 
know that the whole is a deception, however well prac- 
tised. But still the day of dreams and presentiments is 
not yet quite gone by, and there are some amongst 
us who still lend a beleving ear to predictions, and are 
weak enoughto suppose that the conjunction of the stars 
and planets influence the events of lite and the destimes 
of men. Moore’s Almanack is still the book of re- 
ference for the changes of the weather, and even the 
changes of empire, to many an old woman who never 
looks much beyond an almanack for intelligence of any 
kind. And many are credulous enough to give to these 
predictions all the weight of true prophecy. Now, sir, 
as a man who is perpetually firing, though at random, 
will chance, some tine or other, to hit the mark, so it 
has happened that the Editor of this Moore’s Almanack 
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(for Moore has himself long since gone to the worms) 
has blundered out a prediction that is to a certain extent 
verified ; and as this circumstance may chance to bring 
superstition a little into repute it may be worth while 
to examine for a moment the credit due to the Almanack 
maker in his character of prophet. Now, sir, if this is 
any thing more than a random assertion verified, it must 
be either an inspired prophecy, or an event foretold by 
cousulting the planets. For the writer is either a pro- 
phet or an astrologer, or he is neither. Now as the be- 
lief of astrology is gone pretty well out of fashion, and 
us the blunders contained in the event foretold, prove it 
not to have been matter of actual inspiration, we can 
only ascribe it to what is called, in many cases, a lucky 
hit. A prophecy ought to be veritied with exactness, or 
it is worth nothing es a prophecy. But let us examine 
in the present case, how wide the prediction is given, 
and how much may be made to come within it. ** Near 
this time the Turkish emperor dies, or it may be Aides 
his head,’—Here it is clear this calculator could not 
tell whether he would do either the one or the other, so 
that he takes care by the convenient phrase ‘ or it may 
be’ to slip in, as it were, between both, and to secure 
credit either way. If he had died a natural death, it 
would have done for the prediction, or if he had been 
slain in an énsyrrection of his subjects in these revolu- 
tionary times, it would have just as well applied, for 
he still would have died. But it was possible in case of 
any public revolt, he might effect au escape and secret 
himself; in this case, he will be said to hide his head, or 
if it should be cut off, still it will be made to apply, for 
though he cannot be himself said to hide his head, yet his 
subjects hide it for him, and in these cases when we can- 
not suite the prophecy to the fact, we must square the 
fact to the prophecy. Thisis matter of no great difficulty, 
for those who are determmed to make a dream or a pro- 
phecy coine true, will always cut and contrive some fact 
tillit fits. Well, but you must allow that the foretelling 
this event, considering in What manner it has happened, 
is extraordinary ? But let us ask in return, suppose it had 
not happened ? why in that case the prophecy would 
have been forgotten, orif the failure had been remarked, 
the astrologer ha: carved out for himself a way of escape, 
for the words ‘near this time’ give him a latitude which 
_ believers will interpret in his favour, whether it be 
ov. Il, 1 
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greafer or less, but if no such event had happe ned at all, 
still he saves “7 reputation, nay, ta the opinion of mam - 
would perhaps have encreased it, for he takes care to 
conclude thus: ‘if he can save his hfe let him, L give him 
fair warning of it.” Thus if matters go on right, it might 
still have been said, **the T welch emperor had no 
doubt profited by this precaution, and had so concerted 
measures In Consequence of it, as to save his life, other- 
wise he no doubt would have lost it’ —so that the 
astrologer takes care, like a cat, always to fall upon his 
legs. Lord Bacon speaking on the subject of these kind 
of prophecies, says, ** My judgment is that they ought 
allto be despised, and ought to serve but for winter talk 
by the fire side. Though when [ say despised, I mean 
it as for belief; for otherwise the spreading or publish- 
ing of them, isin no sort to be dispised, for they have 
done much mischief. That which hath given them 
erace, and some credit, consisteth in three things. First, 
that men mark when they hit, and never mark “om, 
they miss, as they do generally, also, of dreams. The 
second is, that probable conjectures, Many times turn 
themselves into prophecies; while the nature of man, 
which covereth divination, thinks it no peril to foretell 
that which they do but collect. The third and last is, 
that almost all of them, bei ‘ing infinite in number have 
been impostors, and by idle and crafty brains, merely 
contrived and feigned after the event past.” 
VERITAS. 








PITY AND LOVE. 


TuatT pity leads to love is a sentiment confirmed by 
every day’s experience, and remarkably exemplified at 
the present moment. 

Numbers of English wome * have married exiled 
Frenchmen, and many instances shave occurred, in whichs 
VITgIns, widen s, mothers of families, and buxom abigails, 
have been seduced by these strangers, whose persons, 
tempers, and manners, were by no means attractive ; 
the lovers, in every instance I was acquainted with, had 
no other recommendation than genuine distress, and 
fortunes ruined beyond recovery. z 

«« La pitié,” says one of their writers, “ comme 
toutes les passions, a ses sophismes, et ses erreurs.’’ 
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Rut if this amiable weakness sometimes leads to error 
aid degradation, it occasionally is the bandmaid of 
happiness and domestic coinfort; a case strongly in point 
ocentred mm the life of Dr. John Burton, formerly fellow 
of Eton College, a man never recellected by his cotem- 
yoraries without love and regret. 

Dr. Burton having been presented by his college to 
the vicarage of Maple-Derham, i in Oxfordshire, repaired 
to that place i in order to be inducted; when a melan- 
choly scene presented itself; the widow of his prede- 
cessor inthat preferment, (Dr, Edward Lyttleton), with 
three infant daughters, without a home, and without 
fortune! ! 

The worthy doctor insisted that the lady should on 
no account be put to the trouble of quitting ‘the parsons 
ave; he consoled ber by every means in his power, and 
occasionally repeating his visits, became strongly mte- 
rested in her welfare, and, at she: same time, so i a 
with her person, disposition, manners and accomplish- 
inents, that, after a decent time, they became man 
and wite. 

Those who have a relish for learning, embellished 
hy taste and guided by good sense, will find them hap- 
pily united in the Opuscula of this excellent man; a 
Latin oration spoken before the university of Oxford, 
and afterwards published undertbe title of ** Heli, or an 
instance of a Magistrate erring through lenity,” is well 
worthy the perusal of vice chancellors, proctors, and heads 
of houses. 

The following passage of his monumental inscription 
is strictly appropriate ; ; Vir, inter primus, doctus, inge- 
NLOSUS, PLUS, opin coniemptlor, Mgenue ian rentutis fantor 
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DOURLE A ACROSTIC. 


The following example of the double Acrostic is taken 
from Alexander Neviil's Lac ry mee Academie Canta- 
brigiensis tumulo nobilissimi Equitis D. Philidpi Sidneu 
sacratee 3 a very curious and exceedingly rare tract, 


PH-armaca mens spernens mediis stans dira trumphi-S 
L-njicit in pectus Sidneii tela Philipp-I 

L-ongius ergo fugis saccos O Anglia? numqui-D 

I-n cineres differs tua gaudia vertere? nemo-N 
P-loratuin luget Comitem ? cui nulla tuler-E 

P-ace, fideque parem, permagui secula mund-I 

V-i superans, virtute valens sui belliger ict-V 

S-ternitur astra petens lenibus Sidneius ali-S 
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PROBATQUE CULPATQUE. 


Ne 


An Account of the Life and Writings of Tames Peattie, 
IL. I. D. late Professor of Moral Philosophy and 
Logic, in the Marischal College and Unirersity of 
Aberdeen : including many of his original Letters. 
By Sir Williaix Forbes of Pitshgo, Baronet, one of 
the Executors of Dr. Beattie. 4to, 2 vols. London, 
1506. 

Dr. Beattie and his biographer are unconscious now 
both of censure and praise ; Sir William forbes died 
very soonafter the publication of these volumes, which 

ive a faithful, feeling, and satisfactory account of Dr, 

Beattie’s life and writings, and, perhaps, some will 
think too undiscriminating a selection of his epistolary 
correspondence: but Dr. Beattie’s letters, though 
sometimes upon trifling subjects, cannot be read with- 
out interest, and as his acquaintance was extensive, 
and included nearly all the hterary characters of his day, 
we are more incliued to thank his biographer than cei 
sure him for the copious stores to which he has ad- 
mitted us. 

The works on which Dr. Beattie’s reputation is 
principally founded, are the JJinstre/, a poem in every 
hand, and in almost every body’s mouth; and 
the Essay on FTruth, a very elaborate composition, 
which does !ts author immortal honour, and is one of the 
best antidotes to infidelity which has ever issued froin 
the press. One of its greatest recommendations is its 
perspicuity ; the intricate speculations of former writers 
are thoroughly examined, and by appeals to facts and 
experince, by familiar illustrations and examples he 
solves every difficulty which scepticism has interposed 
to conceal the truth, and detects all ber arts and fal- 
Jacies, by tracing the different kinds of evidence up to 
their first principles. 

This admirable perforinance rendered the doctor very 
popultr, and procured him a pension of 200/. a year. 
[t ulso was the means of introducing him to a private 
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gndience with the King and Queen, an interview of 
which he has given a particular account, it is curious, 
aud, though it has been published before, our readers 
we think, will be pleased with an extract fromm it. 


«“ We were received inthe most gracious manner possible, by both 
their Majesties. 1 had the honour ola conversation with them (no 
body else being present but Dr. Majemdiv ) for upwards of an hour. 
on a great variety of topics, in which both the King and Queen 
joined, witha degree of cheerfulness, affability and ease, that was 
to me surprising, aud seon dissipated the embarrassment which 1 
felt at the beginning of the conference. They both complimente% 
me, in the highest t¢rms, on my * Essay,” which, they said, was 
a book they always kept by then; andthe King said he had one 
copy of ij at Kew, and another in town, and immediately went and 
took it down trou a shelf. L found it wasthe secona edition. J 
never stole a book but one,’ eaid his Majesty, “ and that was yours 
(speaking to me); [stole it from the Queen, to give it to Lord 
Hertford to read.” He had beard that the sale of “ Hume’s Essays” 
had failed, since my book was published ; and 1 told him what 
Mr. Stiahan had told me, inv gard to that matter. He had even 
heard of my being in Edinburgh, last sumer, and how Mr. Hume 
was offeuded on the score of my book. He asked many questions 
about the second part of the “ Essay,” and when it woul. be ready 
for the press. I gave him, in a short speech, au account of the 
plan of it ; and said, my health was so precarious, i could vot tell 
when it might be ready, as | had many books to consult b-iore I 
could finish it; but that if my health were good, I thought [ might 
bring it fo a conclusion iu two or three years. He asked, how long 
Thad been in composing my “ Essay ?” praised the caution with 
which it was written; and said, he did not wonder that it bad em- 
ployed me five or six years. He asked about my poems. I said, there 
was only one poein of ny own, on which [set any value (incaning 
the “ Muustrei”), and that it was first published about the same 
time with the “ Essay” My other poems, I said, were incorrect, 
being but juvenile pieces, and of little consequence, even in my 
own opinion. We had much conversation on moral subjects ; froin 
which both their Majesties let it appear, that they were warm 
friends to Christianity ; and so little inclined to infidelity, that 
they conid hardly believe that any thinking man could really be an 
atheist, unless he could bring himself te believe that he made him- 
selt; a thought which pleased the King exceedingly ; and he re- 
peated it several times to the Queen. He asked, whether any 
thing had been written against me. I spoke of the late paimpliet, 
of which T gave aa account, ‘elling him, that I never had met with 
any man who had read it, execpt one quaker. This brought on 
sone discourse about the quakers, whose moderation, and mild 
behaviour, the King and Queen commended. I was asked many 
yuestions about the Scots universities, the revenues of the Scots 
clergy, thei mode of praying aud preaching, the medical college 
of Lainburgh, Dr. Gregory, (of whom | grave a particular character), 
and Dy. Cullen; the length of our vacation at Aberdeen, and the 
eHoscuess of our attcudance during the winter : 


| the number of stu- 
Merde Louk ultbeua my leeiuares 


» iy Wode di lecturing, whether from 
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potes, or completely written lectures: about Mr. Hume and Dr 
Kabertson. and Lerd Kinnoull 1, andthe Archbi: shop of York, &e, 
re Ac. His Majesty asked what T thought of my new acquaintance, 
Lord Dartmouth ? 1 said, there was something in his aiyand man- 
ner, which I thonzht not only agreeable, but enchanting, and tha¢ 
he seemed to me te be ave of the best - mens asenine it tn which 
hoth their Majesties heartily ‘ofned. ‘They say that Lord Dari- 
mouth is an enthustast,” said the ines : but surely he says nothing 
on the subpect of religion, but what every Christian may, and ought 
to say.’ He asked, whether I did not think the English language 
on the decline at pre sent? Lanswered in the aflirmative ; and the 
King agreed, andnamed the “ Spectator” as oue of the best stan. 
awos of the language. When 1 told him that the Scots clergy some. 
tre | prayed a quarter, oreven halfan hour, at a time, he asked. 
wher hes that did vot lead them into repetitions ? I said it oftes did. 
That,” said he, “I dow't tike in prayers ; and excellent 


as our 
nine is, ] tii: male if somew hat faulty 10 that resi sect.” 


Some advances Were hae to our strenuous and succes- 
ful advocate for Tr nth, to tempt him over tothe Church 
oi Envland, borat le ceclhued the proposal}. 


© Michtit not (sivs he) have the appeerance of levity and insin- 
eerity, and, hy sonie, be Goustrued into awant of princ iple, if | were 
atthese years (for 7 amnow thirty-cight) te make such an important 
change in my way of life, and to quit without any appurent motive than 
that of bettering my cireums tances. that church of which 1 have 
hitherto been amember? Lfmy book has any tendency to do good, 
ae | flatter nvselfit has, I woutd not, for the wealth of the Indies 
do any thing to counteract that inion cy; and | am afraid that 
tendenc v might in some measure be counteracted, (at least in this 


country ), if J were to give the adversar y the least ground to charge 
me with inconsistency.” 


Dr. Beattie suffered much from domestic calamity. 
Fis wife became insane 3; and both his sons died, after 
attaminge maturity. Fiis spirits gradually sunk under 
th, ese Fic ti OVS, alt i the loss of his younoe st son, Mon- 
tacu, alt ected his sind almost to der angement. 


‘ The death of hisouly surviving child (says Sir William Forbes) 
coiumpiciely unhinged the mind of Dy. Beattic, the first symptom of 
which, ere many days had elapsed, was a temporary but almost 
total loss of memory respecting hisson. Many times he could not 
recollect what lad become of him; aud after searching in every 
room of the house, he would say to lis niece, Mrs. Glennie, “You 
may Lhink itstrange, but I must ask youif " have a sen, and where 
he ig’ Shethen fell herse ‘funder the paiuful necessity of bringing 
to his recollection his son Moutagu’s sufierings, which always re- 
stored him to reason, Aud he would often, with many tears. expr S§ 
his thaukfulmess, that he had no child, saying, ** How could I 
Lave borne to see their elegant minds mangled with madness!” 
Vion be looked for the last time on the body of his son, he said, 
* J} have now dove with the world ;” and he ever after seemed to act 
as if he thought so. Vor he uever applied himself to any sort of 
study, and answered but few of the letters he received from the 
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friends whom he most valued. Yetthe receiving a Ictter from an 
old friend never failed to put him in spirits for the vest of the day. 
Music, which had heen his great delight, he couid not endure, 
after the death of his eldest son, to hear from others; and he 
disliked his own tavourite violoncello. A few montis before Mon- 
tagu’s de ath, he did begin to play a litle by way of accompanimens 
when Montagu sung: but after he losthim, whee he was wwewaod 
on to touch the violoncello, he was shwrnys diseantented with his 
own performaneec, and at last see,acedto be unhappy when be heard 
it. The only enjoyment he scemed to have was in books, and the 


society of a few old friengs. It is impossible to read the melan- 


choly picture which be draws of his own situation about this time, 
without dropping a tear of pity over the sorrows and the suffe rings 
of so good 2 nian thus severely visited by affliction.” 


After lingering a few years, almost in a state of in- 
sensibility, he died in 1803. 


Memoirs of M.de Brinboc: containing some Views of 
English and Foreign Society. 12mo. 3 vols. 12s. Ga 
Cade ll and Davies. 


This is the production of a superior writer. The 
incidents are numerous and striking, and the mterest is 
powe rfully supported. M. de Brmboc is a Frenchman 
who has been ferced to fly from his country on account 
of his principtes. After various adv entures on the con- 
tinent lie arrives in London, and we are adimitted te 
some curious Fiews ef English Society drawn with much 
skill, and very highly coloured. 

The characters are very numerous and hapmily dis- 
criminated, and the style and sentiments are admirable, 


Poetic Sketches by T. Gent. 12mo. 4s. 6d. Yarmouth, 
Beart. London, Rivington. 1807. 

Mr. Gent does not aspire to any high rank as a poet, 
but his compositions merit the praise of correctuess, 
simplicity, and sometimes of elegance. The following 
is pe rhaps one of the most pleasing speciinens that the 
volume atfiurds. 


THE BEGGAR. 


Of late }saw him on his staff rectin’d, 
Row'’d down bene att baweary weigh tol woes, 
Without a raeci ‘to she} wer trom the wind 
Eis he: rd, all hour with any a winter's snows, 
AN tren obting he approa’ h’d, he strove to eaoeuks 
The voice of mis’ry scarce my ear assail’d: 
A tlood of sorrew swept his furrow'd check, 
Remembrance check’ d him, and his ultrance fai’d. 
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Por he had known full many a better d; AV 3 


s 


And when the poor-man at his threshold bent, 
He drove him not with aching heart away, 
sut freely shard what Providence had se nts— 
How hard tor him the stranger's boon tocrave, 
And live to want the mite his bounty gave! 

The Rising Sun; a Serio-comic Satiric Romance, by 
Cervantes Hox, LS, M. Vol. L411. 12mo. Apple- 
yards, London, 1807. 

The sale of the tirst two voltimes of this satire was 
so satisfactory to the publisher, that he has added a 
third by way of postcript ; in which some further ad- 
ventures of Mr. Merryman, Mr. Windpuff, Mr. Bed- 
board, Mr. Brownbread, Mr. Mimkin, Mr. Turn-any- 
ways, and other notorious w orshippers of the Rising Sun 
are related with the same blunt whimsicality as in 
the preceding volumes. They have amused us not a 
little, and we can commend in pretty warm terms the 
parody on a fairy tale, to which the author has given 
the title of Prince Georgiskhan, and the Fairy Pru- 
dentia. It is ingeniously inanaged ; ; the satire is just, 
and we hope it may prove salutary. 

Beachy Head: with other Poems, by Charlotte Smith. 
Now first published. 12mo. pp. 219. Johnson. 1807. 
It was intended to pretix to these poems a few parti- 

culars of Mrs. Simth’s life ; a design which we are not 

sorry to learn was shandoned, silice we are tuld, that 
her memoirs, in heu of a scanty account, are likely te 

appear, with a selection of her correspondence, on a 

more enlarged plan, and under the immediate authority 

of her own nearest relatives. 

The principal of these poems is Beachy Head. It is 
in blank verse, and the genius and pathos of this ex- 
guisite poet are frequently | to be traced in it, but we do 
not rank it among her happiest compositions. It is 
often languid and dilated, and the descriptions possess 
nonovelty. The Studies by the Sea are written witha 
bolder pen, and some of the stanzas are extremely beau-~ 
tiful. 

What glories on the sun attend, 
When the full tides of evening flow, 
Where in still trembling beauty blend 
With amber light, the opal’s glow ; 
While in the east the diamond bow, 
Rises in virgin lustre bright, 
And from the horizon seems to throw, 
A partial line of trembiing light 
Tothe hush’d shore; and all the tranquil deep, 
Beneath the modost moon is sooth ’d to sleep. 
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forgotten then, the thundering break 
Of waves, that i in the tempest rise, 
The falling cliff, the shatter’d wreck, 
The howling blast, the sufferer’s cries ; 
For soft the breeze of evening sighs, 
And murmuring seems in Fancy’s ear 
To whisper fairy lullabies, 
That tr ibutary waters bear 
From precipices, dark with piny woods, 
And inland rocks, and heathy solitudes. 
The other poems are thus entitled ; The Truant Dove, 
a fable from Pilpay ; The Lark’s Nest, from Esop ; 
The Swallow; flora; The Horologe of the Iields ; 
Saint Monica ; A Walk in the Shrubbery, &e. The 
notes occupy about a third of the volume. They 
chiefly explain the names of plants, flowers and birds, 
which Mrs. Smith was always fond of introducing with 
rather too much affectation of science. Upon the 
whole we do not think these productions will add much 
to her reputation. 


Flora and Studies by the Sea, are reprinted from her 
“ Conversations for the Use of Children and Young 
Persons.’ 


Anthologia. A Collection of Enpigrams, ludicrous 
Epitaphs, Sonnets, Tales, Miscellaneous Anecdotes, 
&c. §e. interspersed with Originals, 12mo, 4s. High- 
ley, 1807. 

The title is not very appropriate. W.T. of the 
Middle Teniple has collected more weeds than flowers, 
and some of the former are rather of a noxious quality. 
We will transcribe two or three of the epitaphs, not 
ienpted how ever so much from their novelty, as ‘from 
the assurance in the tithe page that decies repetita 
placebunt. 

On the Tomb of Dr. Fuller, at Oxford. 
Here lies Fuller’s Earth, 
On William Williams. 
Here lies the body of W. W. 
Who never more will trouble you, trouble you. 
At Seven-Oaks, Kent. 
Grim Death took ine without any warning, 
1 was well at night, and dead at nine in the morning. 
Another. 
The wedding-day appointed was, 
The wedding-clothes provided ; 
But, ere that day did come, alas ! 


: He sicken’d, and he die did. 
You. IL, EF 
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Affection; with other Poems. By Henry Smithers; of 
the Adelphi. Large 8vo. Plates, il. 1s. Miller; 
1807. 


The plan and execution of the poem of Affection are 
entitled to the highest commendation. The subject, in 
itself so interesting, and so fitted for poetical expansion 
and illustration, is treated with no less judgment than 
taste; and the author frequently succeeds in awakening 
and soothing the most delicate feelings of our nature. 
The poem thus opens : 

Is there a passion of the liuaman mind, 
That lifts to rapture, or that sinks to wo, 
Which more inspires the rauses’ harmonies, 
Than sweet aflection? Plaat tinperishable ! 
That i profusion, rownid the throne of God 


Imrnortal bloonvd: love ere vou radiant sun 


Had dawn’d on paradise ; ard rich wi'l bloom, 
When worlds shail burn, and time shall cease to roll. 


The poet then proceeds to trace the 1atluence of af- 
fection through the vegetabie and animal world. The 
loves of the plants are de/tcately alluded to; we say de- 
licately, for this subject has not always been so treated. 
He instances the woodbine twining round every neigh- 
bouring shoot ; the ivy enfolding the oak ; the complaints 
of the mehtingzale— 

Robb'd of her mate, and of her unfledg’d brood ; 
the horse, the dog, the elephant, the white bear of 
Greenland, ove of the most ferocious oi the savage race, 
of whose fondness for their offspring au interesting anec- 
dote is furnished from Bewick. | 

‘<The white bear proves a ferocious and dangerous 
enemy to those who approach the inclement shores of 
Greenland ; and both from its rude appearance, and 
from the inhospitable climate which it inhabits, we 
should couclude it to be among the most hardeued of 
the savave race. Yet even iu this animal some remark- 
able traits of mstinctive tenderness have been observed. 
Some sailors belonging toa Greenlandman, in putting 
off from the shore, observed a bear, with her cub, 
stealing away from the place where she had been lurkiig 
forthem. ‘They fired, and the cub fell. Next dav, as 
they approached the shore in the same place, they were 
surprise {| to discover the bear at the very spot where they 
had fired upon her, By the help of a glass, they could 
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perceive her crouched by the side of her dead cub, 
licking it with her tongue, and occasionally employing 
her paw to move it towards her duy, as if she would 
have tempted it to take its usual nourishment. As they 
advanced, she made no eflort to escape; and when they 
fired, her writhing and yroans gave symptoms of her 
having received a severe wenn: yet still she did not 
stir from ihe place where her dvad cub lay. A second 

shot put an end to the sufferings of this savage anna’, 
which had displayed a maternal tender ri @ss that would 
have been dualoak in the human race.” 


But most in man, Affection doth uufeld 
Its choicest sweets: for him it truly blooms 
An amarathine flower of richest hues, 
Diffusing fragrance through the wastes of time, 
Net ouly where the sun of science shines ; 
Aid the deep impenetrable shades, 
Vhe tangled brakes of Avcyron’s thick woods, 
Eva there some glimmerings of affection’s flame, 
The untaught lesson of f the : savage life, 
Have kindicd towards some well remember’d haunt. 


The story of Prince Lee Boo is here very naturally 
sutroduced, aud the affectionate anxiety of ‘his father, 
Abba Thulle, tor the prince’s return, at the expiration 
of the time limitted for Ins absence, pathetically de- 

scribed. Man’s natural aflection for his home, a subject 
-o beautifully exemplified at large by Polwhele in his In- 
jluence of Local Attachment, cecupies a few interesting 
pages. The fondness with which we recur to pleasures 
long past, and to friends beloved separated by death, the 
atfection of a patriot towards his country, the national 


regard for distinguished public characters, and its grief 


for their loss, are touched upon with uucommon felicity. 
The authors Address to En; gland, p. 15, beginning 
*« My country, O my country!” 1s animated and poetical 
ina degree beyond the usual standard of the compo- 
sition; and his apprehension arising from the increase of 
luxury, strengthened by the experience of history, can- 
not be considered as groundless. We have long felt the 
same fears as the author that— 
So shall it be 
Some distant day— 
and fervently echo his prayer— 


but be it distant far 
That England's foes shali triumph o’er her fate, 
And hail her tallen. 


F oO 
te 
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Mr. Smithers then traces the progress of affection 
among relatives; he notices the early display of it by 
ehildren :— 


(See with what eager, with what fond embrace 

It clings delighted to the parent breast, 

And bids its playful fingers tell its joy: 

Repeated kindness, daily, hourly given, 

Binds the loved child with firm but welcomed chains 
In strong affection—) 


sexual affection in its purity, whence arises the con- 
jugal, paternal, filial, and fraternal. The consequences 
of misplaced aflection are described im an episode, which 
we shall give at length. It closes the first part of the 
poem. 


See! von poor Maniac ! shivering in her cell, 
With hair dishevell'd, and with bosom bare ; 
Once bless’d with innocence, each hour was gay, 
Till in her breast convulsing passions strove, 

And rais’d a dark and wild tornado there, 

That in its progress burst the slight barrier, 
Which in each fine wrought mind but feebly guards 
The seat of intellect: all, all was then 

A splendid ruin, and an awful wreck, 


Mark her, ye gay seducers! mark her well ' 
For who like you should feel the awful change ? 
And tell me if the transient joys you knew 
When virtue sunk the victim of your art, 
Can e’er compensate your atrocious guilt, 
Or wipe away the bitter, bitter tears, 
Which prostrate virtue sheds when reason dares 
Resume, ai intervals, her desert throne, 
And points the happy heights whence she has fallen ? 


Go, bid imagination’s magic power 
Roll back on tine, and tell what once she was—- 
Form 'd to delight the circle where she moved. 
Lsteenrd, adiuired by all; Olivia bloom’d 
ln the rich garden of parental love, 
Aud promised fairest fruit: nursed in delight, 
Each charm or grace her opening mind display’d. 
Was cultured with a fond assiduous care, 
And, as her growing virtues burst on view, 
She reign,d uprivall’d ’mid her blooming plains ; 
In sweet simplicity her youth roell’d on, 
Till ina ruthless hour a plunderer came, 
All skilld to lure her unsuspecting soul, 
Aud win her heart, ere he betray’d his own. 
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(ireat was the conflict in her struggling frame 
*Twixt duty and affection—long she strove 

To tear his favour’d image from her breast, 

And oft resolved to fly her peaceful plains 

To escape a passion now so deep infixt ; 

But what in absence had assumed resolve, 

On his return, became resolve no nore, 

And virtue sunk beneath his baneful arts. 

Thus fell Olivia! Ye proud in virtue, 

Say not you could like Alpine snows have stood 
Spotless and pure beneath such burning sun, 
Wound not her bleeding mind, nor dare to boast 
Till you have triumph’d in temptation’s hour : 
Her soul nntainted, shudder’d at her fall ;— 
She on the sacred records solemn swore 

Never again to see the human fiend 

Who thus despoil’d her virtue and her peace ; 
She fled her native scenes, and long retired 

’Mid solitude and shade, repentant, strove 

To sooth her mind, and long lost calm restore, 
Deep solitude and shade—reflection’s darts 

But swifter urged, and with impetuous force, 
To frenzy’s rage. With quick and hurried step, 
With heaving bosom, but with stedfast eye, 
She sought the flood, and instant plunging there, 
A dark oblivious stream had hoped to tind. 
Snatch’d from the watery death by pitying hands, 
Stretch’d out to save in desperation’s hour, 

She woke to life—just felt its fever burn. 
Affrighted reason fled—and all was void. 


The second part is of a religious nature. ‘* A poem” 
observes the author, ‘* on Affection would be incomplete, 
which did not attempt to express the benevolence of the 
Deity, which shines so conspicuously through all ex- 
istence.”” 

Our remarks on this part of the poem we shall reserve 
till next month. 
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REVIEW OF MUSIC. 
—— aoe 


La Giorgiana, an Andinte and Rondo, for the Piano Forte, composed 
and dedicated to the Hon, Miss G. Smith, by P.A.Co:rvi. Birchaldl. 
Price. Qs. 

Although this sonata must be reckoned among the minor pro- 
ductions of Mr. Corri’s pen, itis by no means destitute of merit. 
Che subject of the first movement is good, and is well kept up; it 
leads into an animated rondo, in which many briiliant passages 
eccur. The modulation is throughout masterly. 
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A Cancerto for the Organ, with accompanunents for a full band, cer. 
posed by William Crotch, Mus. Doc. Professor of Music, Oxford 
No. 2. Birchall, price 0s. 

Dr. Crotch in this concerto has evinced powers of composition as 
well as of execution in the highest degree masterly. It opens with 
A movement at once animated and majestic, the subject which is 
started at the cominencement is pursued and sustained both by the 
organ and the band in a most powerful and impressive manner ; the 
tutti passagcs in the third page are introduced with an unusually 
striking eflect. The opening of the andan/e is well calculated to dis 
play the richest parts of the organ; the subject, in itself interest. 
ing, is most pleasingly as well as ingeniously varied, after the man 
ner of some of Handel's exquisite andantes. In his Jugue Dr. 
Crotch has called forth all the grandeur of the organ: the point 
led off is admirable, and is sustained throughout wi ith consummate 
skill: the interest of the hearer is pot suffered to fag for au instant, 
but on the coutrary is increased to the end. We are confident that 

e speak the sentiments of all lovers of good music when we return 

Dr. Crotch our hearty thanks.for the production of this most 

nasterly concerto. By some persons we know it has been objected 

that he has not made sufficient use of the lighter parts of the organ ; 

we on the contrary think Dr. Crotch enticied to no small degre a 

commendation for having so powerfully spported the Haudelian 

stile of concerto playing, a style so eminently calculated to display ' 
the grandeur and sublimity of the instrument. In Dr. Crotch’s 
compositions, as well as in his playing, we trace the most correct 
and classical ideas of the nature and character of the organ, which 
he has never degraded in order to tickle the ears of the multitude 


* See the Chario fal hy ind ji here of Tore,” 
4A favourite Glee, sung by Mrs. Vaughan, Messers Harrison Goss o 

Bartleman, at the Vocal Conceris, composed by William Horsley, Wus 

Bac. Oxon. Birchall, price Qs. 

Scldom have we been more delighted with a glee than wer that 
before us. It first appeared in a collection which was published 
some time before the commencement of the Cadimef; tt Is now 
printed separately, and we willingly avail ourselves of this oppor 
tunity to pay Mr. Horsley that tribute of praise which he so justly 
merits. His former produc tions had establishe ‘d his character as a 
glee writer, but none of them have contained such powerful claims 
to general popularity as the present. It combines the richness of 
the old, with the lightness and ease of the new school, it pos 
levree of tinished excellence which cannot fail to charm 
the multitude, while it must satisfy the most fastidious hearers. 


sesses a ¢ 


A Concerto for the German Flute or Oboe, in which is introduced the 
favourite air ef Queen Marys Lamentation, with accompaniments, for 
{wo Violins, two I’rench horns, tenor and bass, COMPOS d by William 
Fish, and performed by him at the Anacreontic ani 1 Subscription Con- 

, Chapel Field House, Norwich. Broderip and I ‘ilkinson, price 5s 
We see nothing in this concerto but what is very common, and, 


io say the truth, scarcely worth publication Mr. Fish may have 
received such applause from a Norwich audience as to induce him 
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to print his concerto, but we must fairly assure him, that it will 
not bear transplanting to the metropolis. 


“ Maria's Adieu,” 

As sung by Mr. Vaughan, with the greatest applause, adapted from Pro- 
fessor Carlisle's translation of he original Aralic, and set to music, 
wiih an accompaniment for the harp or piano forte, by William Fish. 
Broderip and Wilki son, price 1s. 6d. 


Maria's Adieu, like another of Mr. Fish’s ballads which we 
noticed two months ago, is certainly not destitute of merit. We 
have only again to recommend Mr. Fish to be a little more sparing 
in his embellishments: his vulgar cadence at the close of the song 
shews a lamentable want of taste, and his haif Italian, half English 
directious to the singer are really quite ludicrous. These faults 
excepted, we think the ballad entitled to commendation. 


Andante and Waltz for the Piano forte, composed and dedicated te 
Miss G. Thelluson, by T. Haigh. Birchal!; price 1s. 


‘his Waltz is written in a familiar and pieasing stile; it will 
afford juvenile performers a good five minutes amusement. 


Monthly Minstrelsy, Nos. 1V. and V. written and composed by T. D. 
Worgan, price 1s. each. 
We are afraid that the character which we should give of these 
numbers, would not induce any of our readers to purchase theim,— 
in plain truth we think the musical part of them very dear at a 
shilling. 
“* Flow tenderly I Love her, 
A Ballad written by J. Lewes, Esq. Liverpool, _— by Dr. John 
Clurke, of Cambridge. Birchall, price 1s. 
Dr. Clarke has here exhibited that elegance of expression which 
so frequently distinguishes his productions He has given the sen- 


timent of the words with peculiar propriety and efiect, and has 
arranged his melody with great judgment. 


“ Gentle Lyre.” 
Recitative and Air, sung with the greatest applause by Mr. Harrison 


at the Vocal Concerts, and by Mr. Nield, at Bath, composed by W. 
Horsley. Mus. Bac. Oxon —Birchall, price 2s. Od. 


This composition consists of three movements. The introductory 
recitative, which is opened by an elegant symphony, is well con- 
ceived, and leads w ith effect into a bold and animated air, the,sub- 
ject of which is well kept up, aud assisted by a powerful actom- 
paniment. The chief fault of this movement is, that the accom- 
paniment is too prominent, some of the vocal passages are rather 
insipid, and depend entirely upon the instruments for effect; it 
contrasts, however, well with the coucluding cantabile. Although 
we do not rank this song among Mr. Horsiey’s happiest productions, 


yetit bears clear and vient marks of a cultivated and correct 
faney. 


( Notices of musical publications will be thankfully reeeived, and ine 
serteu in this department of our work.) 
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THE DRAMA, 








ALL THE WORLD’'s A STAGE. ———=Shakspeare 


MI 


HISTORY OF THE INTRODUCTION OF FEMALE PER- 
FORMERS ON THE STAGE, 


BY EDMOND MALONE, ESQ. 


IT is well known, that in the time of Shakspeare, and 
for many years afterwards, female characters were re- 
presente d sole ly by boys, or young men. Nashe, in «@ 
pamphlet published in 1592, spe aking j in defence of the 
English stage, boasts that the play ers of his time 
‘* were not as the players beyond sea, a sort of squint- 
ing bawdie comedians, that have whores and common 
curtizans to play women’s parts.”* What Nashe con- 
sidered as an high eulogy on his country, Prynne has 
made one of his principal charges against the English 
stage ; having employed seve val pages in his bulky vo- 
lume, and quoted many hundred authorities, to prove 
‘ that those playves wherein any men act women’s parts 
in woman’s apparell must needs be sinful, yea, abomi- 
nable unto christians.t The grand basis of his argu- 
ment is a text in scripture 3 Deute ronomy xxu. 53 * The 
woman shall not wear that which pe rtaine th unto man, 
neither shall a man put on a wolman’s garment: A 
precept which Sir Richard Baker a | justly remarked 
is no part of the ineral law, and oveht not to be under- 
stood literally. ‘+ Where,” says Sir Richard, ‘finds he 
this precept ? even in the same place where he finds alse 
that we must not wear cloaths of lusey-woolsey ; and 
seeing we lawfully now wear cloaths of liusey-woolsey, 


why may it not be as lawful for men to put on w omen’s 


ani i 2S 
garine nts: i 


LL LLL LOLA LL LN tty te eee 


* Pierce Penniless his supglication of the devil. Ato 1542. 

t #lisiriomasiix, Ato 1033. p. 17 

| Dheatrum tromplhans, 8vo. 1070. p. 16. Martin Luther's com- 
ment on this text is as follows: Hie non prohibetur quin ad vitan- 
dui periculur, aut ludeuduim joco, velad fallendum hostes mulies 
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It may perhaps be supposed, that Prynne, having 
thus vehemently Inverehed avatnst men’s representing 
female characters on the stave, would not have been 
averse to the introduction of women in the scene; but 
sinful as this zealot thought it in men to assume the 
garments of the other sex, he considered it as not less 
abominable in women to tread the stage in their own 
proper renin For he informs us ** thi at some French- 
women, or monsiers rather, in Michaelmas term, 1627, 
attempted to act a French play at the play-house, in 
Blackfriers,” which he represents as ‘an mnpudent, 
shameful, unwomenish, graceless, if not mere than 
whorish attempt.” * 

Soon after the period he speaks of, a regular French 
theatre was established in London, where without doubt 
women acted. They had lony before appeared on the 
Italian as well as the French stage. When Coryate was 
at Venice, (July 1603) he tells us he was at one of their 
play-houses, and saw a comedy acted. ‘* The house, he 
adds, is very beggarly and base, in comparison of our 
stately playhouses in England ; neither can their actors 





possit gerere arma viri, et vir uti veste muliebri; sed ut serio et 
usitato habitu talia non fiant, ut decora utrique sexul servetur dig. 
nitas.” Andthe learned Jesuit, Dorin, concurs with him: Dissi- 
mulatio vestis potest interdum sine peccato fieri; vel ad represen. 
tandam comice tragiceve persouam, vel ad affugiendum periculum | 
velin casu simili.” [bid. p. 19. 


* He there calls it ouly an ettempt, but in a former page (215) he 
says “they have now their female players in Italy, and other fo- 
reign parts, as they had such French women actors ina play not 
long since person: ated in Blackirier’s playhouse, to which there was 
great resort.” In the margin he adds “in Michaelmas, 1629." 
His account is confirmed by Sir Henry Herbert's Office- book. 

Prynne, in conformity to the absurd notions which have been 
stated in the text, inserted in his index these words: ** Women actors 
notorious whores: ” by which he so highly offended the king and 
queen, that he was tried in the star- chamber, and sentenced to be 
imprisoned for lite, fined £5000, expelled Lincolu’s Inn, disbarred, 
and disqualified to practise the law, degraded of his degree in the 
university, to be set on the pillory, his ears cut off, and his book 
burnt by the common hangman, “ which rigorous sentence, ” says 
Whitelocke, * was as rigorously executed.” 

In page 708 of Prynne’ s book is the following note, the insertion 
of which probably inceused their majesties, who often performed in 
the court-masques, not less than what has been already mentioned : 

‘It is in famous in this authur’s judgment [Dion Cassius} for 
emperors or persons of quality to dance upon a stage, or act a play.” 

Vou, IL. G 
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compare with us for apparell, shewes and musicke, 
Here IT observed certaine things that [ never saw before ; 
for | saw women act, a thing that 1 never saw before, 
thon: oh L have heard that it hath been sometimes used 
in London; and they pe ‘rformed it with as good a grace, 
action, gesture, and whatsoever conve ulent fora play er, 
as ever L sav any masculine actor.” * 

The practice of men’s performing the parts of women 
iu the scene is of the highest antiquity, On the Gre- 

lan stave no woman cert unily ever acted. From Piu- 
aes h’s life of Pho onl, We learn, that in his time (about 
three hundred and eighteen years before the christian 
wra) the performance of a tragedy at Athens was titer. 

rupted for some time by one of the actors, who was to 
personate a quecn, re fusing to come on the stage, be- 

cause he had not a suitable mask and dress, aud a train 
of attendants richly habited; and Demosthenes, in one 
of his orations, mentions Theodorus and Aristodemus as 
having often represented the Autigoue of Sophocles. 
‘This fact is also ascertained by an actor preserved by 
Aulus Gellius. A very cele brated actor, whose name 
was Polus, was appointed to perform the part of Elec- 
tra, in Sophocles’s play; who im the progress of the 
draina appears with an urn in her hands, containing as 
she SUPpOses, the ashes of Orestes. The actor having bee n 
some time before deprived by death of a beloved son, te 
indulge his grief, as it should seem, procured the urn 
which contained the ashes of his child, to be brought 
from his tomb; which affected him so much, that when 
he appeared with it on the scene, he embraced it with 
unfeigued sorrow, and burst into tears. 

That on the Roman stave also, female parts were re- 
presented by men in tragedy, 1s eeu by one of 
Cicero’s letters to Atti cus, In which he speaks of Anti- 

pho,? who performed the part of Andromache ; ; and by 
: passage in Horace, who informs us, that Fusius Pho- 
ceus being to perform the part of Lhone, the wite of 
Polymnestor, in a tragedy written either by Accius or 
Pacuyius, and bemeg in the course of the pay to be 
awakened out of sleep by the cnes of the shade of Po- 





* Coryate’s Crudities, 4to. 1611. p. 247. I have found no ground 
for this write:’s assertion, that female performers had appeared on 
the English stage before he wrote. 


+ 


{ Epistol. ad Atuicuimn, Lib. LY. e. xv. 
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Ivderus, got so drunk, that he fell into a real and pro 
found “lee ep, from which no noise could rouse linn. 

fHorace, indeed, mentions a female performer, called 
Arbuscula; but as we find, from his own authority, that 
men personated women on the Roman stage, she pro- 
bably was only an emboliaria, who performed in the 
interludes and ‘dances exhibited between the acts, and 
at the end of the play. Servius calls her Mema, but 
that may mean nothing more than ene who acted in the 
mimes, or danced in the pantomime dances ; and this 
seems the more probable from the manner in which she 
is mentioned by Cicero, from whom we learn that the 
part of Andromache was performed by a male actor on 
that very day when Arbuscula exhibited with the high- 
est appl 1use. 

The same practice prevailed in the time of the em- 
perors: forin the list of parts which Nero, with a pre- 
posterous ambition, acted in the public theatre, we find 
that of Canace, who was represented in labour on the 
Stage, 

in the interludes exhibited between the acts, une 
doubtedly womea appeared. The elder Pliny ‘allied 
us, that a female, named Lueceia, aeted in these inter- 
ludes for an beaded years; and Galeria Copiola for 
above ninety years, having wan first introduced on the 
scene in the fourteenth vear of her age, in the year of 
Rome 672, when Caius Marius the y ‘ounger, mel Cnei- 
dus Carbo, were consuls, and having performed 3 in the 
104th year of her age, six years be fore the death of Au- 
eustus, in the consulate of C, Poppeus and Quintus 
Sulpicius, A. U. C. 7€2 

Eunuchs afso some times represented women on the 
Roman stage, as they do at this day in Italy; for we 
find that Sporus, who made so conspicuous a figure in 
the time of Nero, being appointed in the year 70, [A. 
2. €, 823,] to personate a nymph, who, in an interlude 
exbihises before Vitellius, was to be carried off by a 

ravisher, rather then endure the indignity of Wearing a 
female dress on the stage, put himself to death; a sin- 
cular end for one, who, about ten years’ before, had 
been publickly espoused to Nero, in the Hymeneal veil, 
and had been carried throveh one of the stre ets of Rome 
by the side of that monster, in the Imperial robes of the 
€iipresses, ornameuted with a profusion of jewels. 

Thus ancient was the usage, which, though net 


G2 


~~ 
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adopted in the neighbouring countries of France and 
Italy, prevailed in England from the infancy of the 
stage. The prejudice against women appearing on the 
scene continued so strong, that, until near the time of 
the Restoration, boys constantly performed femele cha- 
racters: and, stranve as it may now appear, the old 
practice was not deserted without many apologies for 
the indecorum of the novel usage. In 1649 or 1060, in 
imitation of the foreigu theatres, women were first In- 
troduced on the scene. In 1656, indeed, Mrs. Cole- 
man, the wife of Mr, Edward Coleman, repre ‘sented 
Tanthe in the tirst part of D’ Avenant’s Siege of Rhodes ; 
but the little she had to say was spoken in recitative, 
The first woman that appeared in any regular drama on 
a public stage, performed the part of De: sdemona ; but 
who the lady was | am unable to ascertain, The play of 
Othello is enumerated by Downes as one of the stock- 
plays of the king’s company, on their opening their 
theatre in Drury Lane in April, 1663; and it appears, 
from a paper found with Sir Llenry Herbert's oflice- 
book, and indorsed by him, that it was one of the stock- 
plays of the same company from the time they began to 
play without a patent at the Red Bull in St. John 
street, Mrs Hughs performed the part of Desdemona 
in 1663, when the company removed to Drury Lane, 
and obtained the title of the kine’s servants; but whe- 
ther she performed with them while they played at the 
Red Bull, or in Vere street, near Clare-market, has 
not been ascertained. Perhaps Mrs. Saunderson made 
her first essay there, though she afterwards was enlisted 
mn D’Avenant’s company. The received tradition 1s, 
that she was the first English actress. 

It iscertain, however, that forsome time after the Resto- 
ration, men also acted female parts ; and Mr. Kynaston, 
even after women had assumed their proper rank on the 
stage, was not only endured but adnured, if we may be- 
heve a coutempor wy writer, who assures whe “¢ that 
being then very young, he made a complete stage- 
beauty, performing his parts so well, (particularly dr- 
thiope and Aglaura,) that it has since been disputable 
among the judicious, whether any woman that suc- 
ceeded him, touched the audience so sensibly as he. 

In D’Avenant’s company, the first actress that ap- 
peared, was probably Mrs. Sauuderson, who pe ‘rformed 
fanthe in the Scege of Rhodes, on the openmeg of his 
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new theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in April, 1962. 
it does not appear, from Downes’s account, that while 
D’Avenant’s company performed at the Cock-pit in 
Drury Lane, durmg the years 1059, i660, ane 1661, 
they ‘had any female performer among them, or that 
Othello was acted by them at that period. 











PORTRAIT OF A PLAYER. 
Drawn in the Year 1630. 


i pa 


He knowes the mght vse of the world, wherein hee 
comes to play a part, “and so away. His life is not idle, 
for it is all action, and no man need be more wary in his 
doings, for the eyes of all men are vpon him. His pro- 
fession has init a kind of contradiction, for none is more 
dislik’d, and yet none more applauded; and hee has 
this misfortune of some sec holler, too uch witte makes 
him a fool. He is like our painting gentlewomen, sel- 
dome in his owne face, seldomer in his cloathes, and hee 
pleases the better hee counterfeits, except onely when 
hee is disguised with straw for gold lace. Tlee does not. 
onely personate on the stage, but sometime in the street; 
for he is mask’d still in the habite of a gentleman. His 
parts find him oathes and good words, which he keeps 
for his vse and discourse, and makes shew with them of 
a fashionable e ‘ompanion. Hee is tragicall on the stage, 
but ram pant in the tyring-house, and sweares oathes 
there Which he never cond. ‘The w alting women spec- 
tators are ouer ears in love with him, and ladies send for 
hun to act in thier chambers. Your innes of court men 
were vudone but for him; hee is thier chiefe guest and 
imploymeut, and the sole businesse that makes them 
afternuones men. The poet only ts his tyrant, and hee 
is hound to make his triends friend drunk at his ¢ harges. 

Shroue Tuesday hee fears as much as the bawds, and 
Leut is more damage to him then the Butcher. Hee 
was neuer so much discredited as in one act, and that 
was of Parliment, which giues Hostlers priuiledge be- 
fore him, for which hee abhors it more then a corrupt 
judge. But to give him his due, one wel-furnish’t actor 
lias enough in him for fiue common venutlemen, aud if 
hee haue a good body for sixe, and for resolution hee 


shall challenge any Cato, for it has been his practice te 
lie | bors iuaely, 
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GARRICK AND PCOTE 

Garrick and Foote were the two theatrical meteors of 
their dav : both men of witand education : bothauthors, 
; nanavers, and actors: both objects that attracted the 
eon Ot ‘the } abol: 3 - and by this collision ot chas< 
ract rs they may perhaps better elucidate each other, 

rapa | te al » individ ual de sc ription. 

ial was bY far the better s holar of the two: and ts 
this supe rh rity he added also a good taste, a Warm ima- 

ination, a strony tury for mimic ry, and a constant fresh 
eupp! y of occa: sional re: ading from the best authors of all 
descriptions, He could likewise apply all these advan- 
taves with great readiness; so that either with his pen, 
or in conversation, he was never at a loss. 

Garrick was no Grecian. Davies says of him, tn his 
Memoirs, that * he had onee made hinself master of all 
the Greek words 3” but admitting: that he had retamed 
then, won sort of a Greek scholar would this knowledge 
have made him? [In respect to the Latin, he might, 
pe rhaps, have ac qn lired some proficiency when he was 
auder the care of Dr. Johuson at Lichteld; but John- 
son afterwards said ofhim, ** David has not latin enough ; 
he finds out the latin by the meaning, rather than the 

meantuy by the latin.’ tle was, however, tole: ably 
conversant in the classic S53 a cood Frenchman ; and read 
sud conversed eceasionally im = italian.—He also pos- 

ssed a good taste, with a pleasing lively manner of des 
livery. “Phe fact was, that Garrick’ s literary pursuits 
were laa ereat degree checked by the sudden influx of 
fis fame and fortune; for when he became a manager, 
if happened of course, that from the care of a vreat the- 

re, from his own performances, and the attention which 
ae paid te pecuniary cencerus, he had no tine tor the 
fivh and regular jinprovement of the mind: he saw a 


on 


7Y 


muss of weal Ith presenting itseli before him, and = he 
* elutehed” it with a much more certam grasp than the 
airedrawn dacever of Niacbeth ; leavine at his death more 
than one hundred thousand poun ds, with this most affee 
ionate complinent to his relation “ that he knew of 
Ho frends out of their « are te a 

‘Though Foote was not deficient in pay ne his respects 
tomoen oof rank and fashion, he never soueht them with 

\ hind of unbecoming eaceriess, Or made the least 
cistinetion at histable between them and the obscurest 
guest. When that table too was all in a roar, as it 
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neuellg was, he neverstopped the career of his bon-mot out 
of respect to persons ; it as readily struck a noble duke 
as a poor player. Hits visitors kuew tie terms on which 
they met : some approved of them from the 2eneral love 
of wit and vood humour, while others endured them in 
order the better to keep with his favour and friendship. 

Garnck, on the coutrary, was all submission in the 
presence of either a peer ora poet; equally leth to of- 
fend the dignity of the one, or provoke the irritability of 
the other: bence ke was, at times, too methodical in his 
conversation to adimit of his mixing in * the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul.” To his dependents aud 
inferior players, however, he was maced kenge Davin, 
except when he had a mind to mortity them by means 
of one another. On such oceasions he generally took 
up some of the lowest amoug them; whom he not only 
cast in the same scenes with himself, but frequently 
walked arm in arm with in the Greeu-rvom, and some 
times in his mornimg rambles about the streets. 

In his domestic arrangements Garrick was uniform 
and respectable: a handsome house in town and coun- 
try, carriages, servants, &c. and when he gave grand 
entertainments, he saw some of the first coinpany, for 
rank and abilities, inthe kmedom. But in such meet 
invs conversation generally partook more of a high-bred 
style, than the easy faimiharity of a social party; except 
when Foote, Chase Price, Pagby, Fitzherbert, and 
others of this class were present. Zhen indeed the pale 
of high breeding was tustantly brokeu down; and wit, 
fun, aad good humour, became the order of the day. 

But fairly to taste the respective powers oi these two 
distinguished characters, Was to see thein ptited tovether 
at the table ef a third person, ta the rauge of general and 
free conversation : a scene in which they Ole) appeared, 
aad where the \ hoth displayed powers which olen ead thens 
so deservediy heh on the scale of public importance. 

The mind of Garrick,—strong mouatural force, which 
was further ded by great professional knowledge, talents 
for numicry, a wide :angze ef geod company, and much 
ucutevess of observation, atiorded him = inuumerable 
topics of CONVEPrsaliOn, which he dilated upon ma very 
pleasing and avreeable manner: but this was 1 a!l cases 
revulated DV, ail linade subordinate Lo, his deterence tor 
superiors 1 rank or station, and his creat resvect for the 
decorums of life, Ele dared not let bis shatt Hy wita the 
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freedom of Foote’s, for fear of ceiving offence + and fron} 
this cause has probably often represse «l those coruscation: 

of fancy, which would otherwise have shone with Creat 
lustre. In faucet, Garrick’s chiet e as did not lie in 
the reciprocity of conversation ; but in the narration of 
lively and agreeable anecdotes, humorous stories, &e, 
drawing his kuowledge, as it were, rather frown an intel- 
lectural reservoir thanaspring. Yetin these respects he 
was often so pleasing, so fanciful, and so characteristic, 
that it would be dithcult to tind a man who could make 
une leave a more favourable unpression on his company. 

Foote’s conversation was of sucha description, that 
‘* nought but itself could be its parallel.’ Teeming with 
fancy and various knowledge, fearless of consequel nees 
and privileged | in the character of a wit, he took his end 
with contidence., and threw his dusita around him with 
the dexterity of a master, the tirst and the last of his own 
school, He was rapid, lucid, and exuberant ; and his 
image of ridicule, and portraits of characters, were so 
strong, novel, and whimsical, that he carried the ima- 
gination of his hearers inse nsibly along with hin. In 
short, Garrick’s conversation was like a gentle heat, that 
cheered and warmed ; Foote’s, a meteor that delig hted 
by the spleudour of its blaze. 

- Being (as is above remarked) a better scholar too than 

Garrick, he had a greater command of topics. Hecould 
turn ** from vay to grave, from lively to severe,” with 
facility, and discuss whatever subject occurred with much 
prectsion and classical authority, while upon all such 
matters Garrick seemed to argue rather cautiously, and 
took care never to go beyond his depth ; sometimes con- 
tenting himself with the character of an humble listener, 
and at other times playing an under repart to Foote. But 
these condescensions did not alw ays conciliate the esteem 
ot our hero ; who, perhaps, envying the reat fortune, 
and still greater professronal abilities of his rival, availed 
himself of the ouly superiority which he retained, and 
seldom failed to exercise this with an unspariug keenness, 
whenever an opport unity ottered. 

Upon the whole, it would Le dificult to pair two such 
misters of conversation ; and they were always considered 
in the circles of those whe ennobled rank and adorned 
literature. For though Foote had evidently the ad- 
vantage in the bright and luminous parts, and raised tbe 
adimiration of a louder laugh; Garrick gained a steadier 
approbation, and always excited a pleasing degree of 
mirth and inoffensive cheerfulness. 
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To Mrs. BILLINGTON, 
ON HrARING HER LATELY SING SOME FAVOURITE £0NG°. 


By Mr. Pratt. 


» 


METHOUGHT avoice, distinct and clear 
As ever mov'd attertion’s ear ; 
As ever won affection’s heart, 


Its magic would no move iipart. 


jut since that well-known voice again 
Resumes the still unrivali’d strain, 
Vnurivali’d where the meliing sound, 
Should spread the thrill of passion round— 
Why should we give the palm to J’ome, 
When genius claims the wreath at home; 
A bright Cecilia of our own, 


Why should she abdicate her throne? 


The warbler of our native plains 

Sha!l sooth us with more dulcet strains, 
With softer charm the bosom sway, 
Andthe sweet harmonist obey, 

‘Than loudest notes that only prove 

The force of WON DER, notol LOVE. 


Tine Ot), 1807, ae 
SONNET. 


THE MCOTHFR., 
Translated from the ltalian of Filicaja. 

SEE the fond mother with her offspring round, 
How melts her soul with pious tenderness ! 
As she surveys them, all herlooke express 

Maternal love, and happiness profound. 

One to her breast, wheve the calm joys abound, 
She eager clasps; another strives to bless 
With words of sweet import ; a third no less 

Sooths ; while another sports upon the ground 

Vou Hl. i 








Ry 


, 





; — : . 
all their little wavs thet wantsshe knows 


lo ¢ ach CIs peuses wihat 1fS wants cde til nud, 


i . , ey ai 
Or, feiguinz, frowns: the Almighty so, whe throws 


His glance froin high, to Vaneach need supphes 5 


4 


And ifa prayer rey Cts, his bounteos hand, 


Tt erport. 


Withholding, but to bless the merc denies, 


G.W.¢ 


STANZAS. 
IO SYDALTY OWENSON 
“°) F . ‘ 4¢ ] | ] ly of an Trish Harp. 


DEAR gs the lav! fer over the heart 
lt wild, and sadly-pleasing, steals, 
Vis not the laheura hire of art 
Whieh some wdecure, but none eer fec!s 
O} > nel “tis such astrain as lingers 
Upon the sad olan lyre, 
When, Uehth touch'd by fury fingers, 


Soothing aud sweet its notes respive 


‘Tis such a strain as bids my soul 


Or boldly glow, er sighing languish ; 
Which with its magical contron), 
Can fire with joy, depress with anguish 
Fis sucha strain as mocks the pow'r 
Ofrules, by bloodless critics penn’d, 
For Gen us, biher pensive hour, 


Shall ewer its rapturd hosour bend 


Yes, yes, each sensaie soul must fecl, 
And own the magic of thy line, 
And many a breast its pow’r reecal, 
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THE LONDON THEATRES. 
ee 


HAY-MARKET. 
SUNF. 

og, John Bull. Peregrine, Mr. Chapman; Sir Simon Roc’ e 
dale, Mr. Mathews; Frank Rochdale, Mr. Palmer, jun ; Hon. 
Tom Shuffeton, Mr. De Camp; Job Thornberry, Mr. Fawcett ; 
Devuis Brulerudi lery, Mr. Waddy; Dan, Mr. Liston. Lady Caro- 
jine Braymore, Mrs. Litchfield; Mrs. Brulgruddery, Mrs. Powell ; 
Marv, Mrs. Gibbs.—Village Lawyer . Scout, Mr. Fawcett ; Snarl, 
Mi. Waddy; Sheepface, Mr. Liston ; Mrs. Scout, Mis. Powell. 

30. Seeing is believing—Dramatist—Paul and Virgina. Paul, 
Mr. Bennet, frou: the Theatre Royal, Bath, his first appearance in 
London, aud seventh on any stage; Alhambra, Alrs. Taylor; 
Tropic, Mr. Tayler: Dominique, Mr. Mathews; Virginia, Mr. 
Mathews; Jactitha, Maus . Listou. 

JULY. 

1. Wonder--—Don Felix (ist. time) Mr. Yeung; Don Pedro, 
Mr. Mathews; Don Lopez, Mr. Grove; Colonel Briton, Mr. De 
Camp; Frederick, Mia. Carles; Gibby, Mr. Waddy ; Lissardo, 
Mr. Faweett. Violante (ist. time) Mays. Litehfield ; Isabela, Mrs. 
Mathews; fais, Myers. Taylor; Flora, Mrs. Gibbs—Cateh him 
who ean, 

2. Mogat Tale—Pive Miles off—Tom Thumb. 

3. "Phe Stranger—Stranger (1st. tine) Mr. Young; Solomon, 
Mr. Mathews; Peter, Mr. Liston; Steinfort, Mr. Palmer, jun. ; 
Wintersen, Mir. Carles ; Tobias, Mr. Chapman. Charlotte, Mrs 
Gibbs ; the Countess, 1 Miss Mortimer (her first appearance on this 
stave) Mrs Haller, Mrs. Litehticld —Lock and Key. 


4. Mounte iaaeraeoiinad and Virginia, 

0. TWamlet—Waterman, - 

7. Sighs—‘is. Wievins—Review. 

8. Wouder--Agreeable Surprize. 

Q. Castle Spectre. Osniond (ist. time) Mr. Young; Father 


Philip, Mr. Weddy ; Motley, Mr. Liston. Evelina, Mrs. Taylor ; 
Angela, Mis. Liteh! ield—Prisoner at large. 

10. Sylvester Daegerwoodc-—Five Miles off—Tom Thumb. 

11. Stran ger. C ouutess, Miss T aylor—Waterman, 

13, Heury 1V. Part 1. Hotspur, Mr. Young; Falstaff, Mr. 
Faweett—Poor Soldier. Paivick, Mr. Bennett; Dermot, Mr. 
Taylor ; Bagatelle, Mr hg Cainp; Darby, Mr. Mathews, Katl e 
Jane, Mrs. Liston; Norah, Mrs. Mathews. 

14. Poor Gentlema — rederick, Mr. Young.—Tom Thumb. 

15. Hamlet—Fortune’s Frolic. 

10. Watermar—FortTREss (1st. time)—Mock Dector. 

17. Poor Soldier—Fortress. 

18. Fortress—Lying Valet—Peeping Tom. 

20. For tress—, Acre eable Sur pr ize—LTom Thumb. 

21. Padlock. Leander, Mr. Bennett; Diego, Mr. Taylor ; 
Mungo, Mr. Mathews. Ursula, Mrs Powell; Leonora, Mrs. Ma- 
thew —-Portress—-Catherine and Petruchie. Petruchio, Mr. Young; 
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Grumio, Vr. Mathews; Biondello, Mr.Grove; Tailor, Mr. Liston, 
Catherine, Mrs. Gibbs. 

2>, Catch him who e:rn—Fortress—-Tom Thumb. 

23. Prisoner at Largc—ti ortress—We tly by Nigiit. 

2:1. (Mr. Bennett's night, aud the last of his envagement) Battle 

Hexham. Gondibert, Queen Margaret, and Adeline, (tirst time) 
Mr, Young. Mrs Litchfield, aud Mis. Taylor. Purse—Padlock, 

The Fortress is a Melodrama by Mr. Theodore Hook, the 
successful author of Tekeli, and is borrowed from the same French 
author ; whose piece bears the title of Les événemens dun jour. It is 
the old story of escapes, which always interest, however often re- 
peated, and in the present instance, there is not much novelty 
in the incidents, nor ingenuity in the contrivance. One situation 
there is both interesting and dramatic. A young man who has 
the care of the Fortress, is induced to connive at his prisoner's 
escape, and even points out the means of eficcting it, but on 


S 
learning immediately afterwards, that such anevent will affect the 


life of his commandant, he instantly gives the alarm, and the 
prisoner is brought back to his confinement. The outline of the 
plot is this: Count Everard, an Austrian nobleman (Mr. Young) 
is thrown into prison upon false accusations. Alice (Murs. Gibbs) 
a faithful attendant, persuades Lieutenant Oliver (Mr. De Camp) 
to assist his escape. Accordingly upon relieving guard, he in- 
forms the count of a secret passage, by which he might gain the 
banks of the Danube. Whilst the count is supposed to be in the 
very act of this escape, the lieutenant is informed by the governor 
(Mr. Chapman) that the life both of himself and of the lieute- 
nant, must auswer for the safe custody of the prisoner. An in- 
teresting situation is here produced. The lieutenant gives the 
alarm, and stops the flight. The count at length escapes by means 
of his daughter Celestina (Mrs. Taylor).—Alice aud Oliver, in a 
generous contest, each take upon themselves the crime of having 
aided in this purpose. The licutenant is condemned to death :— 
the count discovers himself to save hisfriend. The tield marshal 
(Mr. Carles) then opens a sealed dispatch, which, instead of con- 
taining, as supposed, his sentence of execution, incloses a pardon, 
The other characters are Vincent, a drunken gardener, (Mr. 
Mathews), Philip, a one-eyed soldier, (My. Liston), Thomas, an 
Austrian serjeant (Mr.Taylor), and Pauline, his wife (Mrs. Liston.) 
The cout, the hero of the piece, is not drawn with any force, 
and he is placed at times in very awkward situations ; his second 
escape is c'umsily contrived ; he sneaks out at the gate like a 
thief with his booty ; and the concealment afterwards in the green- 
house has a low and ludicrous effect. The denouement ic feeble 
and unsatisfactory. But it must be confessed, toat Mr. Hook has 
made the most of the materials with which his French original sup- 
plied him. For the barrenness of the incidents, he has made some 
amends by the pleasantry of his dialogue, and the humour of his 
comic characters ; and as an after-piece, to which it is now very 
properly reduced, the Fortress will no doubt hold out for the 
remainder of the season. 
The Music is by Mr. Hook, the father. The overture is one of 
the best we have lately he: ard, aud a duett, between Taylor and 
Mrs. Liston was much applauded. 
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The performers merit the best thanks of the author. Mr. Young 
had not much opportunity of exercising his fine powers, but all 
that was required from him he gave with fuli force and eflect. Mrs. 
Gibbs displayed her usual correctness and accuracy in slice A 
considerab e portion of the vis comica was happily displayed by 
Mathews inthe gardener, and of the phiz comica, by Liston in the 
garrulous old soldier. Murs. Taylor looked extremely well in her 
Saroyard discuise. 

Mr. Bennett, the new singer, is of the Braham school. His veice 
is clear and firin, but not bold or extensive. His ear, however, 
seems perfect; his ad dibita are full of grace and ornament, and his. 
transitions easy and natural; his figure is sma!l, and as an actor he 
has every thing to learn; but we shall not be surprised i* he very 
soon acquires eminence asavocal performer. He is now gone back 
to Bath, to fuiiil (say the play bills) a musical engagcment, but 
whether at the theatre or m the concert room we have not learnt. 

Mr. Young has been in constant play ever since his appearance. 
Hamlet he has performed four or five times, and the versatility of 
his talents, as well as the extent of his powers, have been fully tricd 
and effectually established by his Strarger, Octavian, Osmond, 
Hotspur, Felix, Frederick, Gondicert, and Pe‘ruchio. It cannot be 
supposed that he was equally successful in all, but in some he was 
excelient. The Siranger we cousider his most perfect performance. 
He seldom fell below Kemble, and in some instances went beyoud 
him. He has been powerfully supported by Mrs. Litchfield in 
Mrs. Haller, Angela, Queen Margaret and Violante. 

A new comedy, by Mr. Dibdin is to be produced immediately. 








THE COUNTRY THEATRES, &c. 
——e——— 


Theatre-Royal, LIVERPOOL.—Since the departure of Mrs. Siddons 
this Theatre has been but thinly attended, alihough the managers 
have done every thing in their power to please the public, both in 
respect to novelty and personal exertions, and notwithstanding the 
professional merits of Lewis, Knight, Elliston, Simmons, aud 
Mrs. Glover. The Curfew and Tekeli are the only pieces which 
scem to be attvactive. The scenery, dresses, &c. of the latter were 
purchased at a high price from Me. Ward, of Manchester. Inaddi- 
tion to the performers named in my last, | have to mention a 
Mr. Terry, who in pantomime and Frenchmen is rather clever, but 
in tragedy the monotony of his voice is much against him, Mr. 
Banks in characters of rough feeling has great merit. Mr. Clare- 
montis still Mr. Claremont, whether he plays tragedy or comedy. 
Mr. Jones as a young actor merits some commendation, but his 
appearance is rather too effeminate, and his deportment too stiff, 
for the heavy characters which have been assigned him: his deli- 
neation of a fop has given us some pleasure. 1 wou!d advise Mr. 
Waring to read Hainlet’s instructions to the players, beginning 
with this line—“ but if you mouth it, as many of our players do, 
I had as lieve the town crier spoke my lines,”"—There is another 
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speech alitile lower down, which it would do no harm to Mr, 
Tayleure toread with attention “ and let your clowns speek ne 
more than is set down for them”—Let him reform it altogether. 
Mis. Moore has no requisites for the stage. Mrs. Waring ana Mrs 
Skinner as chambermatds are perfectly at home. ARGUs. 


Theatre WORTHING —This place is crowded with taste, beauty 
and fashion. Mr. Trotter opened his new Theatre here on Tues- 
day the 7th of July: it is but justice to him to say, that no expense 
has been spared to render it elegant aud commodious —Drury Lane 
has been the evident model. Preceding the play Mr. Trotter de- 
livered an occasional address with cousiderable cifect ; the sce uery 
and decorations are beautiful, and reflect the highest credit on the 
aruist Mr.G. Travis Wiihams. The coinpany ts extremely 0 pe 
table, weil | Mas Trotter hasengeged Mr, and Mrs H. Si ddons, 
the theatre royal Drury Lane, to ‘lead the business ; they appeare "4 
in the characters of Shylock and Portia, and the curtein fell to 


very loud and reiter ated plaudits. The play of the Stranger was 
e.ven out for the next performances, and the good hnmour testified 


from al! re of the laees seems: a to aneur that the hberal and 
spir.ted efforts of the manager seem likely to be repaid by a golden 
harvest. 

The presence of the Princess Charlotte of Wales, sheds a gaiety 
ever the place which even eclipses that of Brighton. The houses 
are all engaged, and we have daily visitors fiom the latter place, 
who feck inereat numbers to catch a vicw of our illustrious resi 
dent. The feilowing is the Address spoken by Mr. Trotter : 

How many fairy, visionary joys 

‘Lhe hope of specniative man emplovs— 

At distance view'd, the prospect of delight 

is as the party-colour'd rainbow, bright— 

But when the hour arrives, sone shaft unseer 

Shall mar the fancied rapture of the scene, 

Drooping we then are fore'd this truth to own: 

Sobstautial ple asures ¢ but rarely kuown, 

Ort has my faney wander’d with de light 

On the new fabric you behold to-night— 

Should it not please my frie _ , who here surround, 

The fabric fatis a ruin to the grow wd 

O, favor then! O, prop the * joubtful cause ! 

The pillar of our eaee is your applause. 

All 1 cou’d do to please my patrons kind 

I've spard not trouble, nor expence to find ; 

Your generous bosoms must supply the rest, 

Granti ng that man can only—-do his best. 

So e there may be whose harder judginents scan 

T he drama adverse to the moral plan, 

Assert, that vice, with all her baneful — 
distur b the quiet of sweet virtue’s reig 

Ye generous patrons! justly hear the aul. 

That nature w arblec, and great Shakspeare wrote : 

‘Lo night the crue! Jew’s relentless kniie, 

Ts rais’d against the worthy merchant’s life ; 

But Mercy’s voice with angel tone recalls 

The hi whareus sente nce, and the weapon falls ; 
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Can scones like these, which hallow’d minds may read 

The cause of virtue aud of truth impede ? 

Your plaudits must such doubtful fears dispel, 

Our tuture deeds our gratitude shali tell; 

If on this night (our first) our eiforts claim 

Your kind applause—that kind applause is Fame, 

Theatre, SOUTHEND.—Mr. Trotter being necessarily absent at 

Worthing, he has engaged Mr. Bew, as his acting inanager at this 
place, where the Pheatre is well attended, aud the company can 
boast several very good periormers, 








PARIS THEATRES 
~~ 


Theatre de UImperatrice, rue de Lourois.—The Blysterious Secretary, 
in three wets, and in verse —The Mystcrious Secretary is a young 
woinan, who, being forced by parental rigour to leave her home, 
dis ruises herself, and entering into the service of a lady, in the 
qualify of secretary, the ¢ hambermaid falls in love with him, aod 
the husband grows a little jealous; but the latter soon discov ering 
the sceret, apples to the father of the fugitive, who, by this time, 
tecling seme remerse at his ernelty, is rejoiced to recover his 
danghter, anc obtains his own forgiveness by pardoning the indis- 
cretion of his child. ‘The piece possesses ¢ ousiderable merit. It is 
written by the son of Patrat, the author of the farce whieh Mr, 
Colman has dramatized under the title of ine Devils 

Theatre du Vaudeville —The Amorous Valets, mm one act. A young 
raptain Of hussars is desperately in love with a young widew, who 
is taacquainted with his person ; he obtains an introduction to hea 
by entering intu her service, and wearing her livery. One of her 
neighbours, whom she has also never seen, an elderly man, who is 
aflaw with her, has proposed to terminate the dispute by a mar- 
raves but wishing to know a little more of her dispesition, he pre- 

seats himself before her in the dress of his valet. The gentlemen 
mect, and the elder of the two sooa perceives that he han not only 
w young rival, but that the young widow is inclined to prefer him. 
lie cood-humouvredly resigns his pretensions, drops the law-suit, 
fud consents to their union. Dorat is the author. 
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PHEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
re 


Mrs Jordan has received and accepted very liberal offers from 


(ie .ury-line Proprietors for three years. Mrs. Dickons at a lar: ve 
“alnry, int not more than adequate to the merits of so fine a singe 

is cngewetl at Covent-garden. Miss Bolion, we believe, retires. Nite 
H. Johacton, it is also said, returns to her situation at the same 
fucatre; and Shield, incomparab!ly eur best “uetish Comperser, has 
eonsented to furnish if wita an Opera. Catalani who wiil shortly 
set oit for dretand, hes not yet come to terms with the mauagers of 
the Opera house for next season, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Works recently published, in the press, or in prepara'ior. 


Procrarny.—Lite of the Farl of Macartney, by 
John Barrow, Esg.; of Lord Chancellor Egerton, b 
Mr. Egerton Bryd: ves; of General Washington, by Mr, 
Rainsay, author of the [iistory of the American Re- 


volution. Memoirs of British Statesmen; by John 
Macdiarmid, Esq. 


History.—Curialia ; or an L[listorical Account of 
some Branches of the Royal Houshold, &c. by Samuel 
Peeee, Esq. Parts 1V and V. History of the House 
of Austria, 1218, to 1292, by W illiam Coxe. Flisto- 
rical Enquiry respecting the performance on the Harp 
in the tlighlanuds of Scotland, by John Gunn, F. A.S. EF. 
[history of the Buccaneers of America, translated from 
the German of Vou Archenholtz, by George Mason, Esq. 


Travers.—Travels of Bertrandon de la Brocquere, 
Counsellor and first Esquire Carver to Philip Le Bon, 
Puke of Burgundy, to Palestine, and his return from 
Jertiv lem overland to F rauce, dunng the years 1432 
and 1433, trom a MS. in the National Library at Paris; 
translated by Thomas Jones, Esq. View of the present 
state of Poland, by George Burnett. 


Romances, &e.—Julian, or My Father’s House, from 
the Pyench of Dumenil. Cornua, or Italy, by Ma- 
dume ae Holstein. 


Portry.—The Inferno of Dante Alighiere, translated 
into blank verse, with a life of the author, by H. How- 
urd. A Translation of Hesiod, with Notes and Disser- 
tutions, by Mr. Elton. Pocus. by Lord Byron. The 
plants, by Mr. W. Tighe. Mirth and Metre, by C. 
Vibdin,jun. Poems, by Mr. Peuwarue. 


Dramaric.—Mr. Hooke’s Fortress. Fashionable 
World Reformed, being reflections on Theatrical Re- 
presentations, &c. by Plilokosmos. 


NiISCELLANIES.—-Prize Essays and Transactions of 
the Hishland Society of Scotlaud, Vol. II, by Henry 
Macke zie, Esq. Dissertation on the Gipsies, with an 
iengury into their origin, &e. Views of the past and 
present state of the people of Spain and Italy. 


Treatise 
il EF} ae utidii, by Li ky ‘Tar aCe 
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